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THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 


INaAsmucn as that all governments, of whatsoever nature, must be admin- 
istered by persons selected from the mass, to perform certain duties, sup- 
posed to be for the common benefit of the community in which they live, 
so must those persons be rewarded for the services they render by support, 
more or less sufficient, ample or munificent, according to the time and 
talents necessary for their discharge. ‘These persons form always a corps 
of common interest, which is constantly striving to increase the term of 
office, make it more secure, and enhance its emoluments at the expense of 
the people. They are, in fact, from the highest to the iowest, the servants 
of the people, and as such, occupy positions necessarily beneath the rank 
of independent freemen, and of right ought to be considered, in accepting 
office, as having derogated from the rank of an inde pendent republican. 
They may, it is true, earn distinction by the faithful discharge of their 
duties, as a head-waiter is respectable when he fulfils his duties, but cannot, 
fairly, under any circumstances, arrogate to themselves superiority over their 
employers. In monarchial countries, where the sovereign is the source of 
all power, and also regarded as the fountain of honor, he appoints persons 
to rule the people, and delegates to them various gradations of power. 
The lowest of them, in institutions where the sovereign is the state and the 
people nobody, is, of course, of rank superior to the people, and is looked 
up to by them ; but the highest i is nevertheless lower than the sovereign whom 
he serves, and from whose hand he receives both office and its perquisites. In 
a republic, like ours, the reverse of this state of things is supposed to exist. 
The people are the sovereign, the source of power and the fountain of 
honor. When a person steps out of their ranks, where he has been en- 
gaged in promoting the general welfare, by accumulating individual wealth 
through his industry and skill in the pursuit of happiness, relinquishes his 
position and condescends to serve his fellow-citizens, he has not become 
greater than those whom he serves, but should rank below them in the 
social scale. One great reason w hy the offices of government here have 
been looked to as both honorable and profitable, has been that the principles 
of our institutions have been imperfectly carried out. Our officers are 
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theoretically elected by the people, but for the most part these have con- 
tented themselves with electing a chief-magistrate, and delegating to him 
regal authority, in the right to appoint and pay numberless officers to act 
under him, all of whom look to him as the source of honor and profit, and 
seek to strengthen his position and supposed rights, in contraventior of the 
free exercise of the popular will. ‘The consequence is, that he centres in 
himself a patronage which creates in the bosom of the community a polit- 
ical interest antagonistic to that of the people. In proportion as the num- 
her and emoluments of these officers holding from the chief-magistrate are 
more or less considerable, will the government be more or less “ central- 
ized,” and the means of thwarting or perverting a true expression of the 
popular will be more efficient. ‘To allow of a great executive patronage is 
to establish a kind of feudal system. In the earlier stages of that system a 
successful warrior divided among his armed followers the lands of the con- 
quered, which were held at his ple: asure, the occupant being liable to mili- 
tary service when called on. Of precisely the same tenure is the holding 
of office at the present day. The successful candidate divides the offices 

among his politic: ul followers, who are liable to political service when calied 
on. That incipient stage of feudality was, by the growing power of the 
incumbents, ultimately perfected into hereditary tenures; and there is no 
reason why emoluments acquired by the ballot-box should not strengthen 
the possessors, and enhance their pretensions equally with those acquired 
by the sword. The advancement of civilization has not changed the de- 
sires of mankind, although it may have modified the means by which they 
are to be gratified. In the countries of Europe under monarchial sway, 
the patronage of the government has latterly become the most, if not the 
only efficient means of sustaining the royal authority against the growing 
encroachments of the people ; and this dependence upon patronage in- 
creases as the “ legitimate,” (as it is called in aristocratic parlance,) sway of 
the sovereign is weakened. Thus in Russia, where the power of the 
crown is absolute and undisputed, the “centralization” of the executive 
offices is loose. The under officers are Jess actively impressed with the 
vigilance of the appointing power, which has no occasion to make crown 
dependants feel the necessity of promoting the royalist cause. Hence 
corruption prevails to a most remarkable degree. The officers are appoint- 
ed above the people, and not being held strictly accountable, are to the last 
degree corrupt; justice is notoriously sold to the highest bidder, and the 
bribes of revenue officers is supposed to exceed the amount collected. In 
Prussia, a country as destitute of representation as is Russia, the power of 
the crown is absolute, but it exists among a thinking, intelligent, and in- 
dustrious people, who hold absolutism on its good behavior ; ; and the admin- 
istration of the law, as well as most functions of the government, are hon- 
estly and faithfully performed—perhaps more so than in any other country 
of Europe. It is to be remarked, however, that the power of the crown 
has gradually been surrounded, through ministerial influence, with such 
checks, as that promotion from nepotism and back-door influence are 
nearly impossible. Those checks consist in the regulations by which ap- 
pointments and promotions m all the offices are invariably made. The 
examination of candidates for promotion is divided into 15 general heads,* 


* The general heads of examination are as follows: 1 Description of the individual, 2, 
Particulars of birth. 3, Education 4, Former pnblic service, 5, Particulars respeeting 
his present =" ice and condition. 6. Particulars respecting property. 7. Particulars respect- 
ing family. 8. Mode of life. 9. Physical constitution, 10, Character. 11, Knowledge of 
the world. 12. Abilities. 13, Accomplishments, 14. Results of his official management, 
15, Recommendations. 
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each of which is subdivided into almost numberless questions, all of which 
must be satisfactorily answered. It is sometimes the case that the king 
breaks through these checks, and places a favorite in office in disregard of 
them. He does this at his peril, however, because the whole official body 
make common cause against the innovation. ‘The body of officers holding 
from the king are a means of his strength, but they are also strong in re- 
sisting him when he encroaches on their interests. In an absolute govern- 
ment, in a progressive age, this organization of official power is wise; and 
in a country where there is no free press, is a valuable bulwark against 
official injustice. In England, all offices are in the gift of the nobility ; 
and until the Reform Bill, without the patronage of a noble, no man of un- 
known parentage could enter Parliament, or force his way to office, but 
through the pocket-borough of a peer. Executive patronage was but a sys- 
tem of nepotism, which, from time immemorial, has first’ provided for all 
the junior branches of a noble family, and the private secretary and family 
solicitor following in regular succession. ‘These three enumerated govern- 
ments are well-established, with well-affected people, present no immediate 
danger of revolutions. In England, the general system has been preserved 
from attack by conferring offices and pensions, as well upon all members of 
the opposition as upon supporters of the ministry. France presents a dif 
ferent state of things. ‘There the sole support of the dynasty and the 
throne is official patronage. In 1830, revolution placed upon the throne a 
new king, with a liberal constitution, in accordance with which the country 
was to be governed. That constitution contained two fatal errors. It did 
not limit executive patronage, and it did limit the right of suffrage. These 
errors have entirely neutralized all its wise provisions, and enables the un- 
scrupulous king, the offspring of the revolution, to centralize his power, 
and through the influence of official patronage, operating upon a limited 
number of electors, to rule with a sway as absolute as does the autocrat of 
Russia. France is divided into 86 departments, subdivided into 361 arron- 
dissements, which are again divided into communes, of which the number 
is 38,096. Each commune has a mayor, and one or more assistants, ap- 
pointed by the crown in towns of over 3,000 souls, and by the Prefect in 
smaller places. These mayors are accountable to the sub-Prefect, who 
presides over the arrondissement, and who, in his turn, is accountable to the 
Prefect of the department, who reports to the Minister of the Interior. 

Through this machinery the commands of the minister promptly reach 
the village mayor, and none dispute them. There is a body called the Mu- 
nicipal Council, elected by communal electors, of whom there are ten of 
the highest tax8é payers for every one hundred inhabitants; but this coun- 
cil has no right to discuss any but strictly local subjects, repairing roads, 
regulating streets, establishing a school, &c. When it is elected and wish- 
es to meet for any other purpose, it must ask permission of the Prefect, 
who vetoes their proceedings, and dissolves them as a body at pleasure: 
Formerly they were wont to re-elect those dissolved by the government, but 
eight months after the installation of Louis Phillipe, a law was passed autho- 
rizing the king to suspend the municipal election altogether. The power 
of the crown is thus direct and certain to the heart of the smallest villages. 
It is, however, by a judicious combination of government patronage, with 
the right of suffrage, that the power of the crown is supported. After the 
peace of 1815, the Government of the Restoration were to meet a people 
on one hand who demanded representative government, and a Holy Alli- 
ance on the other, which having replaced the Bourbons on the throne, had 
denounced all representative government. The object then was to create a 
show of representation which should be entirely within the control of the 
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court. It was discovered, that if by making it necessary to become a re- 
presentative or a deputy, the candidate should be required to pay 1,000 
francs taxes per annum, and be above forty years of age, the number of 
persons in France qualified to be elected would be reduced to 15,000 ; and 
further, by making a direct tax of 300 francs per annum, and thirty years of 
age the qualification for the right of suffrage, the number of votes would be 
under 80,000, and much under the number of offices at the disposal of the 
government. This plan worked well for some time, but toleration gained 
ground, and in 1826, Villéle proposed to add to the 80,000 electors the un- 
paid functionaries appointed by the king, notaries, attornies, doctors, and 
licentiates, &&c., which swelled the government influence in the elections. 
When the revolution of July took place, the extension of the right of suf- 
frage was supposed to be accomplished; but as the royalists were declared 
“ the incapables,’’ because with 500,000 offices at their disposal they could 
manage 8,000 electors, the new dynasty did not mean to earn the same 
title. The new king fully understood the power of corruption. Lafitte was 
the minister, and the resources at the disposal of the crown were 931,997 
officials; of these 376,487 are paid $60,000,000 per annum, the remainder, 
pensions, &c., amounting to $15,000,000 per annum. ‘The paid offices are 
about 500,000 ; with these it was easy to manage 80,000 electors. But the 
people, who had just placed the king on the throne, demanded reform, and 
the minister therefore proposed to reduce electoral qualifications from 300 to 
200 francs taxes, and from 30 to 25 years, and those of a deputy from LOOO 
to 500 francs tax. This would have increased the number of electors to 
so much in proportion to the offices that the government majority could 
not be insured at the election, and this reform would still fall miserably 
short of popular expectation. Consequently, an old expedient was resorted 
to. The question of suffrage was referred to a committee, of whom Béren- 
ger was head ; this commission was not proof against the influence of the 
crown, and they reported 250 francs and 30 years as the qualifications of the 
electors. The ministry insisted upon 200 francs and 25 years; and thus, 
while actually cheating the people out of the extended suffrage, for which 
they had overthrown one dynasty and put up another, the ministry got credit 
for striving for the rights of the people. Under this law, out of 35,000,000 
people, less than 200,000 enjoy the elective rights. It is to be remarked, 
however, that although the government has the power of buyingall, it never 
buys more than asafe majority; and the impotent minority is pointed at as a 
proof that the government is not corrupt. Two hundred and thirty mem- 
bers form the absolute majority of the deputies, and 260 would be enough to 
buy. The court likes to be safe, and requires 300 out of 459. The total 
number of electors in 359 poor arrondissements is at most 100,000. Sixty 
thousand offices out of 500,000, at the disposal of the minister, gives him 
a majority of 20,000 votes in the electoral colleges, which he attains at an 
expenditure of but a small part of his resources. It is ascertained that at 
this moment more than two-thirds of the electors of France are directly de- 
pendent upon government for places, The deputies returned by these elec- 
tors are not a very dangerous class to the government; very many of them 
possess scarcely more than the required qualifications, say $900 income per 
annum. On this they cannot live in Paris, and therefore carry on a traffic for 
government plunder. To these men the railway mauria has been a vastly pro- 
fitable operation, inasmuch as they receive a certain number of shares for their 
votes. Many also charge from $200 to $300 for appointments obtained 
through their influence. The late expose of the government corruption and 
consequent suicide of a minister, is but an instance of the existing state of 
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things. The civil offices in France, amounting, as before stated, 
931,997 official personages dependent on the government, of whom 
376,487 are paid, receiving 314,726,000 francs, ($62,000,000,) 13,660 un- 
employed officers receiving annuities, &c., to the amount of 9,638,000 
frances, ($200,000,) and 104 460 pensioners, &c., receiving 72,967,000 francs, 
($15,000,000,) form but one of three branches of the government patron- 
age ; a standing army of 400,000 men, the officers being appointed by the 
government, in addition to 70,000 retired on pensions, amounting to 
$8,000,000 per annum, is a second branch ; a third is composed of “the 
national debt, amounting to $78,000,000 per annum interest, all the re- 
cipients of which are adherents of the governmeut, which has also taken 
possession of the savings banks, under pretence of “ security,’ which 
means to secure the small depositors in the interests of the government, 
The government is also the general pawnbroker, and has sole control of 
all the hospitals and the attending surgeons. 

This centralization, through government patronage, has destroyed the 
liberties of the French citizen. M.Guizot on a late occasion, as minister 
of the crown, made a brilliant speech upon the question of government 
corruption. He denied that corruption, properly speaking, exists at all, 
maintaining, that in the natural order of things, where the interests of 
certain classes and those of the government were the same, corruption 
could not be charged upon them for pursuing those interests. He admit- 
ted, that in some degree, the power of expenditure which the government 
possessed, attracted to its support all those who, under the limitations of 
the laws, possessed the faculty of political activity, a very small class in 
France. The same class in Great Britain is somewhat larger, there being 
about 800,000 entitled to vote, while the amount annually expended by 
the government is much less in proportion ; that is to say, in Great Bri- 
tain the annual expenditure, exclusive of the debt, is $95,000,000, and in 
France $75,000,000. In Great Britain, however, a powerful, wealthy and 
influential landed aristocracy holds a large portion of that patronage, 
which in France depends directly on the crown. The general interests 
of both crown and aristocracy in England are the same in respect to the 
people, on whose rights they are continually seeking to encroach. 

In the United States universal suffrage has alone protected our institu- 
tions from the injurious influence of executive patronage, the interests of 
which has, nevertheless, at times been felt to be utterly incompatible 
with the free exercise of the elective franchise. The great fault of the 
French constitution of 1830, and which has destroyed its efficacy, was the 
fact that the patronage of the government bore too great a proportion to 
the right of suffrage. The glorious constitution of the United States com- 
mitted the error of throwing into the hands of the Federal Gevernment 
by far too great an araount of patronage ; and had the various attempts 
which have been made to limit the right of suffrage been successful, there 
is but little doubt but at this time our institutions would bave been so 
centralized, that the line of states’ sovereignty would have become so in- 
distinct as scarcely to have been distinguishable. The amount of patron- 
age in the hands of the Federal Gevernment is by far too great not to jeo- 
pardize the purity of the elective franchise, and the patronage seems now 
to be in process of rapid extension ; while a recent administration bas af- 
forded an example to what an extent its corrupting influence may be car- 
ried at the polls. ‘The number and emoluments of the Federal employees, 
it is true, bears no proportion to those of the European countries we have 
cited, but is nevertheless too large for the public good ; including the post- 
office department, the number is about 35,000. The following will show 
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the comparative patronage of the three governments of France, England, 


and the United States: 


Population No. Civil list No.em- Armyand Interest Total 

P * ofvoters. expense. ployees. Nav. exp. of debt. expenditure. 
France, .. 35,000,000 190,000 $92,310,620 931.997 $94,000,000 76,000 000 $262,310,620 
England. . 27,000,000 788,180 14,675,000 23,578 77,335,000 159,100,000 251,110,000 
U. States. .20,000,000 2,400,000 6,044,399 35,000 20,426,709 1,408,344 27,879,452 


The direct patronage of the Federal Government, it would seem from 
this comparison, is very insignificant, as compared with the other two 
countries named ; but it will be remembered that, owing to the centrali- 
zation of those governments, those local and municipal offices and ex- 
penses figure in the aggregate, which, in the United States, appear only 
in the returns of the State sovereignties. While, however, the patronage 
of the Federal Government is the reward of a successful party, that suc- 
cess carries with it not only the federal offices, but those of the several 
States also; because, to be successful in federal elections, it is necessary 
that the same party should triumph in the several States. The number 
of offices in the gift of state executives is about 60,000, making about 
100,000 offices dependent upon elections, and for thode offices ¢ experi- 
ence has shown, that there will be an average of ten applicants for each, 
from either successful party. Hence, altogether there are 2,000,000 

ersons—a number nearly equal to that of the whole of the voters—to 
whom the hope of office is the stimulant to partizan activity, and whose 
political exertions in towns, cities, counties and states, constitute the me- 
rits on which they base their claims; and those claims have heretofore 
been adjudged in central committees and regencies with absolute and 
tyrannic sway 

The public have become accustomed to see all politicians alike dispose 
of place with a view to party objects or private interest ; and the press 
has yet to discharge the duty of showing that whenever, and by whomso- 
ever, such objects are made of primary consideration, and individual me- 
rit or aptitude for special duties entirely disregarded, the public interest 
is betrayed. It is not from the mere combined interest of this horde of 
office-seekers that the greatest evils result. They are but the machinery 
by which the Federal patronage, on a broader and more magnificent 
scale, is sought to promote the pecuniary interests of parties. 

/ The great fertility of the soil of the United States, the enterprise and 
energy of the people, as well as their universal industry, assisted by the 
greatest improvements in science and arts, are elements of vast national 
wealth, far in advance of what any nation in the present, or of any former 
age of ‘the world could present. As all these are elements of great na- 
tional prosperity, so are they the elements of one of the most powerful 
nations that ever existed, if a central government should have the means 
of drawing any considerable portion of this wealth from the people by 
taxes, direct or indirect, and expending it upon particular classes or in- 
terests, which would thereby become the creatures and supports of the 
government, ready to sustain an ambitious executive in any attempt to ex- 
tend the “ area of power.” To effect this object, there have been con- 
stant attempts made to construe the powers granted to Congress in the 
constitution, into the right to collect and squander money for other than 
the direct and legitimate objects of government. The leading scheme to 

extend the power of the Federal Government, and to make state, local, 
and priv ate interests depend upon its patronage, may be thus enumerat- 
ed :—Ist, the fishing and salt bounties; 2d, the protective system; 3d, 
a national debt; 4th, a national bank; 5th, a system of internal improve- 
ments; 6th, assumption of the state debts ; 7th, distribution of the pub- 
lic lands; 8th, to abolish postage, and make the post office dependent 
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upon the treasury ; 9th, to arrogate for Congress powers over new ter- 
ritories and new states that may be created, not granted to it by the 
Constitution. The first eight of these séeienée were of a pecuniary na- 
ture to make the private pecuniary interests of individuals in all the 
States dependent upon the Federal Government. The fishing interests 
have drawn from the Federa] Treasury, since the formation of the 
government, over $4,000,000 in direct bounties, being money cuvl- 
lected from all other citizens, and paid over to them as a gift: a na- 
tural result has been that the recipients of those bounties are those who 
bave prospered less than any other branch of navigation, and they loudly 
assert that they cannot exist without them. ‘They are stipendiaries of 
the Federal Treasury. The manu/acturing interest, which, as reported 
by the census of 1840, comprises 791,749 out of 4,798,870 active citizens, 
or 1-17th of the whole population, have long asserted that their interest 
depends entirely upon the patronage of the government. That unless 
that government maintains for them a high tariff mostly admitted to be a 
tax upou consumers, forthe patriotic motive of supporting manufacturers 
too feeble to compete with foreigners, they must discontinue and become 
paupers, It was long contended by the friends of a strong government, 

that ‘a national debt was a national blessing,” iv 1asmuch as that ev ery 
holder of national scrip was a bound adherent of the government which 
undertook to pay him by extracting the means to dv it from his fellow 
citizens, A national bank was long clung to, as a most notable scheme 
for giving strength and consistency to the national government. In 1841, 

Mr. Clay proposed that Congress should establish a “bank of $50,000,000 
capital, of which Congress should subscribe one-half, and thus become 
the partner of at least 20,000 persons, who would subscribe the remain- 
der, and this joint proprietary would become the money entre of at 
least 100,000 borrowers in all parts of the Union. The greatest 
scheme Pe all was, probably, that for internal improvements. This 
policy was commenced near a quarter of a century since, and grew 
steadily with increasing impetus until, in 1830, the demands upon 
Congress, for appropriations, reached $200,000,000, to be expended 
in all parts of the Union on the wildest schemes for personal emol- 
ument at the public expense. The policy was crushed by the Mays- 

ville road veto of President Jackson; but so deep a hold had the cor- 
rupting influence already produced upon the numberless contractors, 
providers, surveyors, land speculators, and stockjobbers, that nothing 
short of the great influence of Jackson was sufficient to crush it. The 
vetoed bill was reconsidered by a vote of yeas 96 to 92 nays, in the 
House, and yeas 21 to 17 nays, in the Senate, both votes showing a ma- 
jority in favor, but not sufficient to overrule the veto. The national 
treasury being thus relieved of the burden of local improvements, these 
were taken up by the states, the debts of which, for the construction of 
public works, speedily swelled to over $200,000,000, and stopped only 
by loss of credit, ‘The holders of those stocks then made the most vig- 
orous attempts to have them assumed by the Federal Government, be- 
cause, as it was expressed in the circular of the Messrs. Barings, of Lon- 
don, it was ‘‘ necessary to have a more comprehensive guarantee’’ than 
state faith for the payment of the debts. Failing in this, the distribu- 
tion of the public lands was contended for. On that plan, the machinery 
of the land office was to remain in the hands of the Federal Govcr= ment, 
and the money so collected paid out to states. The question of post- 
office reform was also seized upon to extend the influence of the goveru- 
ment, as explained in our last number, in a review of the report of the 
Post-Master General—it was sought to continue the lavish expenditure 
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among some 30C0 contractors, and to throw the who'e expense upon the 
federal treasury without seeking to reform abuses. All these plans 
formed parts of a great whole, the direct tendency of which was to con- 
solidate the governments, and centralize the powers of all the states in 
the hands of the federal executive. In order to estimate the power 
which would thus have been created, had all these schemes been carried 
out, we may recapitulate the number of persons interested, and the debt 
which would have been created, as follows: 


Number dependent upon 





Federal Government. Debt necessary. 

U. 8S. National Bank............ .120,000 Stock holders and borrowers. . . $25,000,000 
Iuternal Improvements ..........250,000 Contractors, land-jobbers, &c. . 500,000,000 
Debts assumed from States. ........50,000 Stockholders and jobbers... .... 75,000,000 
Distribution of land revenues...--..10,000 Land ag’ts and disbursing officers.40,000,000 
Post-office expenses...... ....-..--19,000 Post-masters and contractors... 20,000,000 
Pephoctive symtoms... <2 ccs nwvese 791,749 Manufacturers..............-.-. 40,000,000 
Fishing a 10,000 Cod and mackeral catchers... .... 4,000,000 
WCC cass pewkce-s ccs 1,250,749 TOU ckccecoee ance $7 04,000,000 


There is a moderate computation of the patronage which w ould 
have resulted from the passage of the Maysville road bill instead 
of its veto, and the adoption of the other measures proposed. The 
amount demanded from the Federal Government for internal im- 
provements in 1830, was about $200,000,000; had the policy been adopt- 
ed by the Federal Gov ernment, that amount ‘woutk 1 have been expended 
by it instead of by the states, and it would have been increased by an 
amount as much greater as the credit of the Federal Government exceed- 
ed that of individual states, and we have estimated it at 500,000,000. 
Then would there have been some $75,000,000 expended by some of the 
states for banks, &c., to be assumed. The distribution of the public land 
revenue would have been about $4,000,000 per annum—the post-office ex- 
penses would have been $3,500,000 per annum, and an ultra high tariff 
would have diminished the revenues at least $4,000,000 perannum. In- 
asmuch as the revenues have not exceeded the current expenses, the 
amount of debt would have been increased, by all these figures, to a sum 
making over $700,000,000, bearing over $42,000, 000 interest per annum, 
on the “expenditure of which, one and a quarter millions of people w ould 
have been dependent. It is to be observed that this $700,000,000 would 
have been borrowed, and the lenders would have swollen the government 
adherents by at least 200,000 more persons. This picture is no idle conjec- 
ture; it is what we have barely escaped by two executive vetoes against 
majorities of Congress, produced by the corruption of patronage. Had 
this mass of patronage been now in existence, what would have stayed 
the progress of centralization? The actual officers holding from the ex- 
ecutive, are, as we have said; but the machinery through which these 
different patronage-seeking interests act upon the elections. The cam- 
paign of 1840 is a singular instance of the successful combination of 
these interests. The chief schemes that led that election were, tariff, 
national bank, distribution and assumption of state debts. All these inter- 
ests acting with 800,000 office seekers, and most efficiently aided by the 
34,000 bankrupts who subsequently took advantage of the bankrupt 
law then clamored for, carried the election. The debts of those bank- 
rupts amounted to $440,934,615. 

When we consider the origin of our present form of government, we 
become singularly struck with the danger which would have resulted to 
its permanence if the above mass of patronage had been created, The 
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Federal Constitution is the offspring of a convention of delegates from 
the several states. That convention, with much caution and jealousy, 
delegated certain specified powers to Congress, reserving the infinity of 
sovereign anthority to the several states. J’rom that moment, as we have 
seen, the strife has been continually to give a latitudinarian construction 
to the powers delegated to Congress. If those constructions had pre- 
vailed, and an immense debt, with numberless stipendiary interests 
depending on the Federal Government, all chafing against the restraints 
of the Constitution were in being, a new convention would doubtless be 
called, and what would be the results of such a convention ? 

As the present Constitution was framed by a convention which repre- 
sented the several states, a like extraordinary convention may alter or 
annul it at their pleasure. The aggregate of the several states, as repre- 
sented by such convention, is, therefore, sovereign throughout the Union. 
The Federal Government, which is its creature and minister, and the 
states’ governments, whose powers it can modify at its pleasure, are 
equally subordinate to it. A convention growing out of interests, all 
formed under the influence of a central government, would naturally 
feel a desire to strengthen that government, and would doubtless 
proceed by taking from the states all but specified powers, and en- 
dowing the Federal Government with the infinite residue, thus giving 
it a character of absolute sovereignty, which would easily be perpe- 
tuated through its improved strength, by taking from it its constituent cha- 
racter as dependent upon a convention of delegates to alter or abridge it. 
The rapid and obvious tendency to such results is manifest in the fact 
that the veto of the National Bank Bill, in 1841, drew from Mr. Clay a 
denunciation of the veto power; and the abolition of this power was 
made one of the issues at the election of 1844. The new attempt to ar- 
rogate for Congress the power of laying new states, on their admission 
into the Union, under disabilities which do not appertain to the old 
states, is a bold and singular position for any party to assume, and be- 
longs peculiarly to that class of projects meant to raise the supremacy of 
the Federal Government. Congress, under the Constitution, is entirely 
without the power to interfere with the domestic concerns of any per- 
sons, either in states or territories. The attempts to force such a con- 
struction upon the powers of Congress is a singular indication of the 
recklessness of political aspirants. To insist that Congress shall prohibit 
in new territory an institution that it tolerates in the District of Colum- 
bia, savors little of that principle of equal laws which has been the pride 
of Americans. 

The great and manifest evils which have sprung from the executive 
power to appoint to office, has been productive of a salutary reform in the 
state of New-York, where the election of officers has been restored to 
the people, and the state-power decentralized. Instead of being appointed 
by chief authorities to rule over the people, the following state officers 
are now elected by the people, and hold office each directly from his indi- 
vidual constituents :—Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attor- 
ney General, Surveyors, Canal Commissioners, State Prison Inspectors, 
eight Judges of Appeal, thirty-two Supreme Judges, Judges of County 
Courts, Clerks and Judicial Officers. Heretofore there have been three 
classes of officers in each state. Ist. Those chosen by the people. 2d. 
Those appointed by state authorities; and 3d. Those appointed by the 
federal authorities. It is now desirable that these three classes should 
be reduced to one, and be all chosen by the people. The Custom-House 
Officers, Land-Officers, Post-Masters, District Judges, Marshals and At- 
torneys, should all be chosen by the localities where their services are 
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required—the federal executive having the right of suspending, for suffi- 
cient cause, until another election. Insuch a state of affairs, the infa- 
mous scenes that have in past times resulted from presidential elections 
would spare the blushes of the patriotic citizen, and the public business 
be conducted all the better for it. 





THE MEXICAN WAR—ITS ORIGIN, ITS JUSTICE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


(CONCLUDED.)—THE BOUNDARY OF TEXAS DISCUSSED. 


In discussing this question it must be premised, that it assumes as con- 
ceded, that neither the acknowledgment of Texan independence, nor the 
annexation of Texas, was wrongful, or furnished any just cause for Mexico 
to commence war against the United States; and that Texas was de facto 
et de jure an independent state ; for if these three points be decided against 
the United States, Mexico stands justified before the world for her course 
m the whole Texan controversy,—the march of the United States army to 
Corpus Christi, was as much an act of war as the march to the Rio Grande, 
and the act in question would be entirely immaterial. 

Assuming, then, the rightful independence of Texas as a state or nation, 
what was its western limit? Ist. Had it any limits? 2d. If it had, were 
they the Nueces or the Rio Grande? 3d. If it had no limits, had it 
a right, under the circumstances, to fix them and take possession according 
to its own will, and its own power? 4th. If it had not the latter right, 
was it justified ‘by the law of nations in advancing its army to the Rio 
Grande, in consequence of the hostile or threatening position and conduct 
of Mexico? 

None will deny that the rights of the United States in this respect were 
precisely the same after the annexation, as those of Texas before. More 
might be expected from the magnanimity of the one which was strong, than 
the other which was weak; but, as respected a strict justification of acts 
towards Mexico, both stood just alike. Regarding the annexation as 
peaceful, and not changing the relations between the United States and 
Mexico, it must also be considered that no war existed between T'exas and 
Mexico, for if war did exist between the two, then, the annexation itself, 
being a union with one of two belligerents, was an act of war, and this 
question of boundary would not arise. If war did exist, and no boundary 
had ever been settled, it was the undoubted right of either to take posses- 
sion as far as it could, and fix its boundary whenever it pleased, until the 
other should be disposed to enter into a just treaty to establish one. 


Had Texas, as admitted into the United States, any western limits, and if 


so, what were they? Had it ‘a local habitation,” as well as ‘‘aname?” 
The same Congress which declared its independence, in March 1856, de- 
clared the Rio Grande the boundary from its mouth to its source. That 
this was the setting up of a new state from part of an old one; that it was just 
as rightful to declare the independence and jurisdiction to extend to the 
Rio Grande as to any other line not actually occupied by those who declar- 
ed it; that it was just as good a title tothe country up to that line as to any 


other part of it, can hardly be denied, As to any settlement or portion of 
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the people within the limits specified who did not join the new state, it is 
said that this declaration amounted tonothing, | left the jurisdiction of 
Mexico unimpaired; and that those on the lett bank of the Rio Grande 
which remained under the laws and jurisdiction of Mexico, continued right- 
fully to belong to the latter. Suppose that the inhabitants along the west 
bank of the Sabine had chosen not to participate in the new organization, 
and never displaced the Mexican authorities, while all the residue of the 
country did; it might with equal propriety be said, that the declaration and 
subsequent achievement of independence would have given Texas no right 
to the Sabine as an eastern boundary; and so as to any small portion of 
the inhabitants of the country declared independent. Where a new nation 
is established in an extensive country, it may often happen that particular 
towns, villages or districts embraced within it, may stand out and not sub- 
mit to the authority of the new government for a long time after the great 
mass of the inhabitants have formed and consolidated their national insti- 
tutions and laws; and still the rightful jurisdiction of such government may 
be complete over the whole territory. The consent of all the people of a 
territory is not necessary to the declaration or achievement of its inde- 
pendence. ‘The smaller number must submit to the greater. 

Now, if there never had been any civil divisions or civil government in 
the Territory thus declared independent under the name of Texas, and there 
had been no nation contiguous, can there be any doubt that the inhabitants 
on the easterly bank of the Rio Grande would have rightfully belonged 
and appertained to the nation, after its independence was fully established ? 


“The country which a nation inhabits, whether that nation has emigrated 
thither in a body, or the different families of which it consists were previously 
scattered over the country, and then uniting, formed themselves into a society— 
that country, I say, is the settlement of the nation, and it has a peculiar and exclu- 
sive right to it.”—( Vattel’s Law of Nations, Book I., chap. xviii., § 203.) 


But it will be said the inhabitants on the east bank of the Rio Grande 
were contiguous to Mexico, the nation to whom they formerly owed al- 
legiance, and never took part in the Texas revolution, but always ad- 
hered to Mexico, their former country. If this fact were well established, 
and there was no particular reason for establishing the boundary which 
would include people so situated in the new state, there would be great 
force in this argument. It will be necessary, therefore, to consider what 
grounds the new nation had to declare this particular boundary, and 
whether the country such nation inhabits extends to such boundary with- 
in the rules acknowledged by the laws of nations on that point, as well as 
the evidence of the jurisdiction which Mexico ever exercised over such 
inhabitants. It is said that a declaration or claim does not make a title 
to a country never possessed by those who make it, and in many senses 
this is true; but if such declaration and claim are not items of evidence 
and important links in the chain of title, few states have any title at all 
to their wild lands. 


‘* All mankind have an equal right to things which have not fallen into the pos- 
session of any one: and those things belong to the person who first takes possess- 
ion of them. When, therefore, a nation finds a country uninkabited and without 
an owner, it may lawfully take possession of it, and after it has sufficiently made 
known its will in this respect, it cannot be deprived of it by another nation.”— 
(Vattel’s Law of Nations, Book I., chap. xviii., § 204.) 


The author adds, however, that nations will not acknowledge mere 
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claims unsupported by any actual possession or use, and in this he is cor- 
rect. But when there is an actual possession of a small part of an ex- 
tensive and unexplored country, the question how far a claim of juris- 
diction over the wilderness beyond the actual settlements confers title 
as against other nations, is never free from difficulty, and must depend 
upon the peculiar circumstances of each particular case. (T hat the claim 
of Mexico to the immense territory between its actual settlement and the 
southern limits of the United States may be justly doubted on principles 
of natural law, is admitted by Mr. Gallatin, in his recent pamphlet, enti- 
tled “ Peace with Mexico,” at page 32, in spite of his predilection for 
the Mexican side of every question he discusses.) At least it must be 
admitted that claims are good as against other claims, and natural ob- 
jects, such as rivers and mountains, are entitled to very great considera- 
tion in determining the reasonableness and justice of a claim founded 
on actual possession of contiguous territory. Let these principles be ap- 
plied in fairness and candor to the boundary i in question, 

That Texas was embraced within Louisiana, as ceded by France to 
the United States in 1803, is now admitted by Henry Clay, in his recent 
Lexington speech; was maintained by Mr. Monroe and Pinckney, in 
1805, and by Mr. Monroe’s administration, in LSLS8, and is hardly disput- 
ed by any one. That it was first taken possession of by the French, un- 
der La Salle, is indisputable; and that Spain took the whole of Texas, 
up to the Rio Grande, under the treaty with the United States, in 1819, 
is equally certain. When the Texans, therefore, in 1835, undertook to 


form themselves into a new nation, in consequence of the annihilation of 


the Constitutional Government of the Mexican States, of one of which 
they had been part, they had some color of right to claim that the Texas 
which they inhabited extended to the Rio Grande. It was only sixteen 
years since the country was ceded, not to Mexico, but to Spain. During 
that period Mexico had established her independence of Spain; but it 
would be more difficult to show that any part of Texas participated in 
the Revolution, than that the inhabitants on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande did in that of Texas. 

The people of Texas raised their standard of independence, and the 
Dictator of Mexico flew with his army to reduce them to subjection. In 
March, 1836, the independence of Texas to the Rio Grande was decla: ‘ed; 
in April, the army of Santa Anna was conquered, and he himself cap- 
tured; in May following, Santa Anna acknowledged the independence 
of Texas, as declared, upon which he was released and his army allowed 
to recross the Rio Grande. It is said this acknowledgment amounted to 
nothing, because Santa Anna was a prisoner of war. As against a Con- 
stitutional Republican Government, it might not be binding; but, as he 
was himself Prince and Dictator of the nation, he owned the nation in 
his own right as much as any absolute sovereign in Europe. Can any 
one dispute the power of such a sovereign to “yield up his whole king- 
dom as conquered, to redeem his own life: and liberty ? His power to 
yield a part of his territory is as clear as his right to exchange prisoners, 
or give any other equivalent for his liberation. In 1837, the U nited 
States acknowledged the independence so declared, which, of course, in- 
cluded the asserted boundary. Other nations followed the example. 
Texas extended her laws over the country to the Rio Grande, erected 
counties, &c., &c., and constantly asserted her title to the whole country 
between the Nueces and Rio Grande, granting empresario contracts, includ- 
ing the left bank of the Rio Grande. Mexico permitted this state of things 
to continue for eight years, without an act of hostility against Texas, ex- 
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cept the capture of a party of Texans on the west side of the Rio Grande, 
and another at Santa Fe, and a single incursion into ‘Texas, which was 
repelled, though it must be confessed, not without protests, proclamations 
and pronunciamentos enough to convince the world, if not that they in- 
tended to re-conquer Texas, certainly that a Mexican threat meant no- 
thing at all. 

[Pasing all this time, Mexico had never declared the acknowledgment of 
the independence of Texas by the United States, as an act of hostility to- 
wards her, nor as altering the friendly relations between the two countries. 
On the contrary, in April, 1839, she entered into a convention, with the 
United States for the satisfaction of claims of citizens of the United States 
against Mexico; and in January, 1843, she procured from the United States 
a friendly extension of the time for complying with her former stipulations. 
When she entered into these friendly conventions with the United States, 
she knew full well that the latter was bound by her very acknowledgment 
of the independence of Texas as a state, with limits declared by law to 
extend to the Rio Grande, to treat Texas, and not Mexico, as the rightful 
claimants of jurisdiction and territory up to that boundary. A war puts an 
end to all treaties, and a treaty also puts an end to all prior causes of war. 
Mexico was thus estopped by her own act from complaining of the recogni- 
tion by the United States of Texas to the Rio Grande. During all this 
time Mexico permitted the actual independence of Texas, and never made 
a pretence that the boundary was wrong, or that she had any better claim to 
the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, than any other part of 
Texas. She went for the “‘ whole or none,” until after the passage of the an- 
nexation resolutions by the United States Congress. After that she sought 
to get up a better issue upon w hich to pick a ‘quarrel with the United States 
than the naked question of annexation, and offered to acknowledge Texas, 
with the Nueces as a boundary, on conditions, &c. This is the first that is 
heard from Mexico about this boundary. 

If it is said that Texas had no actual possession of the country in dispute, 
it may be answered, that Mexico had very little of any more claim to actual 
possession than Texas. ‘True, inhabitants of Mexico, under the Federal 
Constitution, were in possession of several small places on the left bank of 
the Rio Grande, and had some scattering settlements along that shore; but 
it is equally true that Texas had towns and settlements on the right bank of 
the Nueces; and so, as between the two, neither the scattering settlements 
of one or the other, for a few miles along the bank of either river, could 
give either country a title by possession to the immense tract of land be- 
tween the two rivers. 

It is said that Texan independence extended no farther than actual Tex- 
an occupation ; and as Texas was a fragment broken off from the Mexican 
nation, all the territory not actually possessed by Texas belonged to its 
former owner, Mexico. This looks very plausible, and may be correct as to 
whole or considerable districts of inhabited country, whose inhabitants adher- 
ed to the remnant of Mexico, or who asserted their own independence. The 
Texan revolution, had there been no other cause, would of itself have been 
a dismemberment of the Mexican nation, and so the Mexicans have always 
regarded it; but without that, the abrogation of the Constitution by a mili- 

tary Dictator, had the same effect. The integrity of the nation was broken 
—its entirety gone—the former Mexico had ceased to exist, and with it had 
ceased the title which the entire nation had to the eminent domain of all its 
unsettled lands. If Texas could claim and hold only to the extent of its 
actual settlement, all the other states were in the same predicament ; and 
after each state had its limits assigned to it, seven-eighths of the Mexico that 
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was would have remained without an owner, On the dissolution of the 
Union, Texas, or any other portion of it, had just as good a right to a por- 
tion of the vacant lands as against all or several of the parts which remain- 
ed when reunited under another government, as it would have had, as against 
the residue of Mexico, had each state or district set up for itself. By the 
revolution, therefore, Texas had not lost its right and interest in the im- 
mence domains of the Mexican confederacy. It had, then, a right to fix 
for itself a reasonable and natural boundary, including contiguous vacant 
territory ; and was not bound to stop short of a strip from 150 to 250 miles 
wide, immediately contiguous and unoccupied, because the next convenient 
natural and reasonable boundary would include some few people who had 
belonged to other states or settlements in the Mexico that was, who had not 
united with them in their new organization of a state, especially when such 
a boundary was a great river, extending the whole length of the state, and 
was the ancient boundary of the country in which the new state was erect- 
ed. From the very nature of the case, no new state could ever be formed 
from a dismembered nation or community, if it were necessary to procure 
the assent of all the people within the proposed limits. 

“In cases of doubt, every territory terminating on a river, is presumed to 
have no other boundary than the river itself, because nothing is more natural 
than to take a river for a boundary, when a sett!'ement is made; and whenever 
there is a doubt, that is always to be presumed which is most natural and prob- 
able.”—Vattel’s Law of Nations, Book I, chap. xxii., § 267. 

‘‘ The whole space over which a nation extends its government, becomes the 
seat of its jurisdiction, and ‘s called its territory.”—Jb. Book I, chap. xviii., 
§ 205. 


“ 


{ ‘Texas for ten years maintained a regular government, making and executing 
its laws, and was acknowledged and respected by ihe principal nations of the 
world} During all that time, there was no insurrection or revolt against 
the authority of such government and laws. ‘The Mexicans had once pene- 
trated Texas as far as San Antonio in 1842, and the Texans had once 
made an expedition to Santa Fe, and once across the Rio Grande to Mier, but 
both incursions were soon repelled. Santa Fe, Loredo, and perhaps some other 
little places had their alcaldes, and perhaps some other offices which were 
inseparable from any idea of civil society in the minds of all the Spanish 
race, and were of their own choosing. A marauding party of hungry sol- 
diers of the government of Mexico occasionally quartered upon these settle- 
ments, and by such parties the Mier and Santa Fe prisoners were captured. 
Whatever of laws and government the people had, they brought from 
Spain; and as they never submitted to any authority, except that of their 
priests, it was of little consequence to them, that jurisdiction over them 
was asserted by France previously to 1803, the United States from that 
time to 1819, by Spain always, (for Spain did not concede the title of the 
French nor of the United States,) by Iturbide as emperor of Mexico, from 
1820 to 1822, by the Mexican United States from 1824 till the Constitution 
and Confederation were overturned by a Military Dictator, and every suc- 
cessive chief of Mexican banditti, called the army, ever since. Did either 
any or all of these claims give any right or claim of jurisdiction over the 
extensive country in question, superior, or even equal to that of the govern- 
ment of Texas? 

This argument extends to all the territory east of the Rio Grande. To 
a portion of that territory the Texans had even a better claim. As mem- 
bers of the State of Coahuila and Texas, which adopted a Constitution in 
1827—as one consolidated state, and not a federation of two states, they 
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had a right and interest in all the unappropriated lands within that state, 
which extended not only to, but far west of the Rio Grande. Has any 
body heard of the State of Coahuila and Texas since the revolution of 
1835? Has there ever been any State of Coahuila? No; there never 
was any such state. Under the consolidated government of Mexico, Coa- 
huila and Tamaulipas were declared Departments of the nation, and sub- 
mitted to it as often as an army came along and overawed them, bui always 
resisted when they could. What became of the rightful title of the State 
of Coahuila and ‘Texas to the eminent domain of their lands? Had any 
people a better claim to it than the Texans? They were the only state 
which continued, and might have claimed to succeed to the whole territory 
of which they were before lawfully seized. ‘They, however, relinquished 
all beyond the Rio Grande, and distinctly claimed the residue as part of 
their domains. When they had the power, did they lack the right to main- 
tain their declaration ? 

Mr. Gallatin, in his recent pamphlet, says : ‘‘ That the idea of this river 
being the boundary is preposterous ; because it would include a large 
portion of New Mexico, and the charter of Louisiana was expressly 
bounded on this province.” It is not perceived how this could show 
where the boundary of the province was, or that it was mot on the river, 
So this proves nothing, except thatthe two territories joined each other. 
As to the lower Rio Grande, Mr. Gallatin says: ‘ The whole contested 
territory lies within the limits of Tamaulipus, which never was under the 
Mexican Government connected in any shape with Texas.” And again he 
says: ‘* Texas and Coahuila were declared to form a state; and the 
River Neuces was made the boundary of Texas, When Texas declared 
herself independent, it was the insurrection of only part of a state; for 
Coahuila remained united to Mexico.’”’ Whata mixture of mistaken 
facts and misapplied principles are here presented! We cannot find that 
the Nueces ever was made a boundary at all, in any act of Mexico, pre- 
viously to the revolution in Texas. And if it was ever made the 
limits of the Spanish Province of Texas, the evidence of it has escaped 
observation, after a somewhat diligent research, When the Spanish set- 
tlements were made in the wilderness, there was not much inquiry abofit 
boundaries, as the world was very large in those regions, and Spain 
claimed the whole, lands, seas, and islands, with everything annexed. 
In Thompson’s General Atlas, published at Edinburgh, in 1817, the 
Nueces is not designated as a boundary of anything. In a pamphlet, pub- 
Ished by Asahel Longworthy, in 1832, and written in 1831, giving the 
constitutions of Mexico, and Coahuila and Texas—a history of the land- 
laws, and description of the lands in Texas, he says, pp. 40 and 41: “ The 
writer of this has travelled across Texas from the Rio del Norte to the 
Sabine.” * * * * After speaking of Matamoras, he adds: ‘“ The 
soil of that part of Texas between the Rio del Norte and the Neuces, to 
the distance of fifty or sixty miles towards the interior, is of good quality, 
but greatly deficient in timber and good water.” * * * “The lands 
south and adjoining the Nueces are rich valleys, prairies, &c.” How 
could this traveller, a settler in Texas, have written thus, if the State of 
Tamaulipas then claimed title to the Nueces? In the early settlement 
of Texas, the French and Spaniards fought one another from Natchito- 
ches to Goliad ; but it never occurred to them that the United States and 
Mexico would ever quarrel about the Nueces as a beundary, and there- 
fore they took no notice of that line. Previous to the independence of Mex- 
ico, there were hardly inhabitants enough in all Texas to attract the atten- 
tion of the government, or require the fixing of any limits. When the 
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State of Coahuila and Texas was formed, it was declared to be one and 
inseparable ; and to prevent all idea of disunion, or division into different 
states, a name was adopted, signifying inhabitants of the state, embra- 
ciug both names, (Coahuitejanos and Coawheetahanos,) inhabitants of 
Cvahuila and Texas. For the purpose of conveniently administering the 
government, the state was divided, not into two parts, Coahuila and 
Texas, but three districts—Bexar, corresponding to the former Province 
of Texas—Saltillo Rio Grande, and Monclova—the boundaries of neither 
of which are specified at all. And it was expressly declared, that the 
State ‘‘ consists of the union of all its inhabitants.’””—( Constitution of 1827. 
Preliminary Sections, 1st and 7th.) 

The Nueces is not mentiened in the Constitution; but as most 
the Texan settlements of that day were far east of that river, it has 
been recently assumed by some as the western limit of the province. It 
is also proper here to observe, that when this Constitution was adopted, 
the limits of the state itself were not fixed with reference to other states; 
but it was provided that they should be fixed by a constitutional law.— 
(Preliminary Dispositions, § 6.) The same was undoubtedly the case with 
Tamaulipas. Down to the subversion of the Federal Constitution these 
limits were never fixed. The state could not, therefore, have been 
bounded by the Nueces towards Tamaulipas. 

The next mistake of factis as to the revolution of Texas being an insur- 
rection of part of a state, and Coahuila remaining annexed to Mexico. \n 
1834, when Santa Anna submitted the Federal Constitution, the legisla- 
ture of the state was divided into two parties, one for Santa Anna and 
the other for the Constitution ; and two distinct organizations were got 
up, one at Monclova and one at Saltillo, The latter annulled the de- 
crees of the legislature from the time of its election in 1833, and in con- 
junction with the military, proclaimed a military governor. Afterwards 
the difference was adjusted, and in March, 1835, a Legislature of the 
whole state assembled at Monclova, and a governor having been chosen, 
entered upon the duties of his office, The Texan members were in favor 
of forming a new state, which was opposed by the others ; but a majority 
of both parties united in preseuting to the Mexican Congress a protest 
against the arbitrary acts of Sante Anna. 

Santa Anna immediately sent General Cos to enforce submission to his 
usurpation. The military party again organized in Saltillo. The gov- 
ernor called out the militia, but they failed to rally. He fled—was taken 
prisoner, and escaped. The state authorities were deposed by the de- 
crees of the Mexican Congress dictated by Santa Anna, and the refrac- 
tory members of the legislature, who remained in Coahuila, were arrested 
by military orders, imprisoned, and finally banished.—( Wilson’s Ameri- 
can History, pp. 640, 641.) 

‘Thus was the state annihilated before the Texas revolution commenced. 
The State of Coahuila is a creature of imagination. Part of the state was 
subdued by the forces of Santa Anna, and may since have formed a de- 
partment of the so called Mexican nation. There was, therefore, in the 
Texan revolution, no insurrection of part of a state, like one or more 
counties or districts, in their political capacity asserting their indepen- 
dence; but the former state was crushed and annihilated, and the peo- 
ple at large were left free to make a new government for themselves. If 
the part of the country to which General Taylor marched ‘ never was, 
under the Mexican Government, connected in any shape with Texas,” as 
asserted by Mr. Gallatin, which we deny, it has nothing to do with the 
question in dispute. The state constitution of Tamaulipas, equally with 
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that of Coahuila and Texas, was crushed by the military usurpation of 
Santa Anna, and both the attributes and name of a state were denied to 
her. The boundaries fixed for that state, under the federal and state con- 
stitutions, were of no effect as soon as both constitutions were destroyed ; 
and the people in every part of the territory were left without a govern- 
ment, but not without their natural rights. 

The civil revolution in Mexico put an end to the civil divisions ; nothing 
was left but the country, the people, and the rights of men. A new state 
was formed from original elements, and became a permanent, established 
and law administering government, with its limits duly and formally declar- 
ed tothe world. Withafull knowledge of those claims, the principal nations 
of Europe had acknowledged herindependence. Had any power on earth 
a better claim to the territory on the east of the Rio Grande than the 
State of Texas? Where is the evidence of the indubitable title of Mexico 
to any part of it? How had Mexico acquired, and how long had she ex- 
ercised her undisputed and peaceable jurisdiction over any part of the 
territory or its inhabitants ? 

The United States acknowledged the independence of Mexico, as it did of 
Texas. when it found it in fact independent ; but Spain did not acknowledge 
such independence, till long after the Texan revolution. During the 
first Presidential term of four years under the Federal constitution, the 
President, (Victoria,) and Vice-President, (Bravo,) with their respective 
partizans, waged open war against each other. Within a year after the 
election of the second President, Pedraza, (1829, )Guerrero, a military 
chief, usurped the Presidency, and Bustamente the Vice-Presidency, and drove 
away the lawful President and government. In the same year, Spain sent 
4000 troops to Tampico, to re-establish the royal authority, but this expedition 
failed. Bustamente, the Vice-President, by usurpation, pronounced against 
Guerrero; and being joined by Santa Anna, drove him to the mountains. 
In 1832, Santa Anna pronounced against Bustamente, and in favor of Pe- 
draza, the lawful President, and once more a lawful government was re- 
stored. As soon as Pedraza’s term was out, (1833,) Santa Anna contrived 
to be elected President under the constitution, but within two weeks he was 
proclaimed Dictator by the army, and with pretended reluctance, yielded to 
the demands of the military, and the overthrow of the civil power. 

In 1834 Santa Anna formally dissolved the Constitutional Government, 
summoned anew Congress on a plan of his own, and established a consoli- 
dated government, abolishing the state governments and constitutions. 

Now, while Mexico itself was rent with sanguinary wars between the 
chieftains of the military, and nobody could tell to whom the Capitol itself 
owed allegiance ; while Spain, as well as some of the Mexican leaders, 
claimed jurisdiction over the inhabitants and country east of the Rio Grande ; 
and while the Dictator, Santa Anna, acting by his own will alone, and not 
acknowledging any lawful government, had acknowledged the independence 
and limits of Texas, and still retained control in Mexico, is it not sur- 
passingly strange that some of the tender-hearted and patriotic statesmen of 
he United States should arrive atthe conclusion, that the title of Mexico to 
the territory east of the Rio Grande was clear and indisputable ? 

By the acknowledgment of the independence of Texas, the United States 
were as much committed as to the declared limits of its territory, as 
they were by the former acknowledgment, as to the declared limits of 
Mexico. Having acknowledged the latter as the lawful government of the 
territory east of the Rio Grande, they were no more bound to con- 
sider any inhabitants within those limits as subject to Mexico, than to 
consider any of the inhabitants of Mexico as subject toSpain. From that 
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moment the Spanish settlers within the limits of Texas, who had never been 
civilly organized under the laws of the state, were as much the subjects of 
Spain as of Mexico. Their allegiance was claimed by three sovereignties. 
The same was the case with many other districts of Mexico—they never 
submitted to any government any longer than the soldiers were in sight,— 
took no notice of the political changes in the city of Mexico, and were 
about as wild and independent as the Camanche Indians. There has been 
scarcely any thing like government or law in New Mexico or California for 
fifty years past. 

But there were some people within the claimed limits of Texas who had 
been at times quartered upon by the Mexican soldiers, and di? not dispute 
their authority ; and they, especially those at Point Isabel, and along oppo- 
site Metamoras, it is contended, gave a title to Mexico, over the whole 
country, away through the wilderness to the Nueces, far superior to that of 
Texas to the great, natural, convenient, reasonable, and historical boundary 
next beyond its actual settlements, the Rio Grande. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the impartial reader to decide which of the two claims is the best. 

The people of the new State of Texas had been deprived of their lawful 
government which promised them protection, and thrown upon their own 
resources to form and sustain a government; they had been members of a 
State not only claiming, but lawfully possessed of the country to and beyond 
the Rio Grande, and had taken many titles from such state, of lands bounded 
on that River ; they had been subjected to a bloody and merciless war wa- 
ged against them by the Dictator of Mexico; they had been successful in 
their struggle for independence, and shown themselves merciful to the tyrant 
who butchered their citizens in cool blood, after receiving their capitulation 
as prisoners of war; they cleared their state of all signs of an enemy and 
consolidated their government; and had they not a better title to the whole 
of their declared limits, than the miserable military myrmidons of the de- 
testable tyrant Santa Anna ?_ 

This view of the subject presents a clear title as against Mexico, inde- 
pendent of the acts of the Government of the United States, which were 
imperative upon the Executive, to maintain that boundary in fulfilment of 
the pledge of the national faithto Texas. The President could know no 
fractions of Texas. It was annexed with declared limits, and the Western 
were as positive as any other. How sensible men can contend that the Pre- 
sident needed an act of Congress, to authorize the march of the United 
States army from one part of a state to another, is more than we can com- 
prehend. Especially if the annexation was, of itself, an act of war, being 
a union with one of two belligerants, as contended, we are entirely at a loss 
to comprehend, how the President can be to blame for carrying into effect 
the resolutions of Congress itself. This view of the matter fully justifies 
the President, and makes the advance to the Rio Grande at least as justifia- 
ble as the annexation itself. The radical vice in the reasoning of those 
who consider both wrong, consists in considering the Imperial or Dictato- 
rial Centralized Government of Mexico, without states, as identical with 
the Federal Government of 1824, consisting of independent states, and 
having jurisdiction of all the territory formerly possessed by Spain, whereas 
the former never had any jurisdiction east of the Rio Grande. 

The unfortunate and inaccurate concession of President Van Buren in de- 
clining the application of Texas for annexation in August, 1837, that such an- 
nexation would be a violation of “‘ treaty obligation ’’ to Mexico, and the zeal 
with which the idea was seized upon and used by the northern opponents of 
annexation, on the ground of slavery, are believed to be the chief causes of 
all the arguments which Mexico and other foreign nations have used to 
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kindle the flame of war between the two countries. If there had been no 
slevery in the United States or Texas, the politicians of this country would 
never have furnished Mexico with any fallacious arguments against their 
own country, on the question of annexation. So far from any violation of 
treaty obligations with the Mexico that was when Mr. Van Buren made this 
concession, the treaty to which he alluded was made with the Mexican 
Confederacy under the Constitution, which embraced Texas; whereas af- 
ter that confederacy was destroyed, and the United States had ac- 
knowledged another nation East of the Rio Grande, the remainder of 
Mexico was under an entirely distinct government, and as much a new state 
or nation, as the Republic of Texas. 

Secondly.— Assuming that no boundary was‘settled between the two 
countries, it was the moral duty of each to offer to settle one by fair ne- 
gociation, which would embrace the giving of an equivalent for territory 
relinquished by one to secure the desired convenient boundary to the 
other. This Texas had always been ready to do; and this the United 
States, in a spirit of kindness and good will to Mexico, expressly offered 
to do, notwithstanding the menacing and insulting attitude assumed by 
Mexico. Two successive ministers were insultingly sent home, after 
every effort to conciliate. Mr. Gallatin has adopted the quibble about 
the word used by the Mexican minister, when he agreed to receive an 
envoy from the United States, with full power to settle all matters in 
dispute; and says that, though the question asked by Mr. Black, the 
consul, was—whether an envoy, with full power to settle al] matters in dis- 
pute, would be accredited by Mexico—the reply was, that Mexico would 
receive the Commissioner of the United States. That this is a mis- 
translation is obvious, from the fact that Mexican ingenuity never resorted 
to the quibble. In the correspondence with Mr. Slidell, the government 
of Paredes put their refusal to receive him as a minister, upon the ground 
that Herrera’s government had done wrong in agreeing to receive an 
envoy or ordinary minister; and it was this agreement of Herrera to re- 
ceive a minister, that caused his overthrow. The answer was then no- 
thing more or less than an affirmative answer to the question, with the 
qualification that the fleet of the United States should be withdrawn from 
VeraCruz. This condition shows that a negociation by a minister, on a 
peace basis, was contemplated. There was no intimation of any desire, 
that the appointment should be qualified or restricted, but, on the con- 
trary, that the power should be full and perfect. 

But, supposing the United States had mistaken the import of the consent, 
was Mexico justified in plunging the two countries in a war, upon a verbal 
criticism upon a mere informal communication? In order to justify or ex- 
cuse the conduct of the Mexican Government in refusing to accredit Mr. 
Slidell, it is necessary to pronounce a judgment of condemnation against 
the Government of the United States in the whole prior controversy ; and 
ifsuch judgment be just, it is of little consequence how the point in ques- 
tion shall be decided. Ifthe question of boundary could only be settled 
by negociation, was it not as much the duty of Mexico as of the United 
States to open the negociation? Yea more :—was it not peculiarly pro- 
per fur them to re-open the intercourse which they themselves had sus- 
pended by the insulting rejection of Mr. Shannon ? Assuming the United 
States in the right, asto the annexation, we arraign Mexico, before the 
world, as the culpable author of the war, and the cause of ail the blood- 
shed and devastation which have resulted from her wilful refusal to ne- 
gociate. 

But it is asked, why the United States should have insisted upon 
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negociating through an ordinary envoy, rather than a special commis- 
sioner, to adjust the question of annexation ? Why should they not have 
Mexico claimed that the annexation was a hostile aggres- 
sion upon her; but this the United States could not admit with any re- 
gard to the national honor, or, what was more important still, to truth 
and justice. The United States did admit that the boundary of Texas 
was a fair subject of negociation, as they had annexed that state, with a 
reservation of the power to adjust the boundary. Mexico declined ne- 
gociation in toto, until satisfaction should be made for the annexation 
itself, as an aggression upon her. She never intimated any idea of being 
satisfied with a commission to establish a boundary. The appointment 
of such a commission would have been a legitimate object of the very 
negociation which she declined. It was as absurd for Mexico to expect 
the United States to appoint a special commissioner to settle for the an- 
nexation of Texas, as it would have been for the United States to have 
insisted that Mexico should appoint a special commissioner, to settle for 
the rejection of the former minister, Mr. Shannon, before receiving an 
ordinary minister from Mexico. As the stronger, however, the United 
States could afford to forget the indignity offered her, and take the initi- 
ative in re-opening friendly negociations, W as not this condescension 
enough to the pride of Mexico, without submitting to the degradation of 
sending a special commissioner, to ask pardon from a government to whom 
no offence had been offered, but from whom repeated wrongs and insults 
had been received ? There were other reasons why a minister with full 
powers should have been insisted on. Mexico had violated her treaty 
whereby she solemnly promised to pay our citizens large sums of money 
forwrongs which she herself acknowledged, and placed herself in a hostile 
and threatening attitude towards us, which required us, at great expense 
and sacrifice, to stand prepared to defend the country against her threat- 
ened hostilities. It was necessary to ask justice at the hands of Mexico, 
instead of making apologies to her; and it would have been too regard- 
less of the rights of our injured citizens and the national interests, to 
have listened to her prevaricating pretences for delay. hy "a 
The United States then did all that justice and magnanimity, good will 
and even forbearance required, to avoid the direful calamities of war and 
procure a peaceful settlement of a boundary. What was next to be 
done? How was a boundary to be settled? T here was but one resource 
left, and that was, to take possession up to the limits already declared by 
Texas, and which the United States is now bound to regard as correct 
till otherwise fixed by treaty with Mexico. Mr. Gallatin concedes, (p. 
15,) that such a declaration of limits might be imperative upon the exe- 
cutive of the state not to conclude any treaty of peace with Mexico with- 
out such boundary was agreed to. Ifso, was it not equally imperative upon 
the President after annexation, until altered by treaty as provided by the 
resolution of annexation, to maintain that as the true boundary?’ Here 
was a line, then, already fixed, as far as one party was concerned,and the 
other refused to treat upon the subject. It did not need even an act of 
congress to authorize the taking and holding up such line. Congress 
had already adopted that boundary, and the President was bound to 
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Mexicans their intention not to meddie with them, but treat the country 
as a territory in dispute between the two nations. 

This was done—molesting nobody, and informing the commander of the 
forces of Mexico of the pacific intentions of the United States; and this 
after a refusal of Mexico to negotiate! How this can be construed into 
an aggression upon Mexico is surely more than we can comprehend. 
—The Mexican commander, at Matamoras, availed himself of the 
threatening position of General Taylor, as a pretext for the hostilities 
which he was bound to commence, under any circumstances, by the posi- 
tive instructions of his government, given without any reference at all to 
that matter. And still this Mexican pretence is good authority with some 
of the great statesmen of the United States, who denounce the war on 
our part as a war of pretexts! See Mr. Webster’s speech at the Mass. 
State Convention in 1847, and Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet before cited. 

As to the position of General Taylor, threatening Matamoras, it is 
a pretty good justification that the armies of Mexico were previously on 
their march, with the avowed intention of invading the United States. 
The United States were authorized to assume a threatening position un- 
der such circumstances, as they had before done in sending their fleet to 
Vera Cruz. 

Thirdiy. The threatening and hostile attitude of Mexico fully justified 
the advance of General Taylor to be ready to repel the threatened inva- 
sion. 

All writers upon the law of nations agree, that it is not necessary to 
wait for actual hostilities from a country threatening war ; but that where 
an injury is obviously intended, and about to be inflicted upon a country 
by its neighbor, the threatened party may justly strike the first blow. 
When the traveller sees the weapon of the robber aimed at him, it is not 
necessary to wait for him to fire before disabling him; and the same rule 
applies to nations as to individuals, as the following passage from Vat- 
tel’s Law of Nations will show :— 


‘‘ Let us then say, in general, that the foundation or cause of every just war is 
injury, either already done or threatened. The justificatory reasons for war 
show that an injury has been received ; or so far threatened as to authorize a 
prevention of it by arms. * * * When, therefore, we would judge whether a 
war be just, we must determine whether he who undertakes it has in fact re- 
eeived an injury, or whether he be really threatened with one. * * * Those 
alone to whom an injury is done or threatened, have a right to make war.” 


Now had not Mexico both done and threatened injury to the United 
States? Had she not violated her treaty, insulted the nation through its 
ministers, suspended all intercourse, and continually menaced us with hos- 
tilities? And were not her armies on the march for the invasion of Texas, 
to wreak their vengeance on its inhabitants? Should the United States 
have waited till they had surrounded and massacred two or three hundred 
Texans, as they did those of the Alamo, to whom they gave no quarter—or 
murdered an equal number of disarmed prisoners, as they did Fannin and 
his men, in the time of the revolution? What devastation would Arista’s 
7,000 troops have committed in Texas, but for the stout heart and clear 
head of the old hero, Gen. Taylor, and the unsurpassed gallantry of the 
officers and men of his little Spartan army. No matter about special 
pleadings ; no matter whether the going to the frontier to repel invasion by 
the one party, or the firing upon them by the other, was technically the 
commencement of the war. We do not deem this point of sufficient im- 
portance to call our friends liars, who differ from us in opinion. It is 
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enough for us to feel and know that our country was right in what was 
done, and that the conduct of its rulers is fully justified before the country, 
the nations of the earth, and the God of battles. 

; We have thus demonstrated— 

1. That the war had its origin in the absurd and fallacious pretences 
of the Mexicans in regard to the independence and annexation of Texas, 
which were not invented by them, but by political leaders in the United 
States. 

2. That when the Republic of Texas was formed, there was no lawful 
government in Mexico, to whom any of the inhabitants owed allegiance, 
and that the people of ‘Texas had good authority to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Republic they established to the Rio Grande. 

3. That the Dictatorial, or consolidated government of Mexico, estab- 
lished in part of that country west of the Rio Grande, never had any quiet 
or peaceable possession of any of the country east of the Rio Grande, suf- 
ficient to give it any color of right to jurisdiction over the inhabitants or 
country. 

4. That after the conquest of Santa Anna and his army by the Texans, 


the acknowledgment of the independence and western boundary of 


Texas by Santa Anna, as the price of his life and release, and the actual 
evacuation of the whole country to the Rio Grande by the Mexican troops, 
the United States and other nations were fully justified in acknowledging 
and regarding Texas as an independent nation within those limits. 

5. That after the government of Texas had maintained itself for ten 
years without rebellion or revolution, while the part of Mexico which re- 
mained was constantly in a state of anarchy and civil war, the United States 
had as good a right to treat with Texas for part or the whole of its terri- 
tory, as it would have had to treat with Mexico for any part of that country 
which remained. 

6. That at the time of the annexation, good cause of war by the United 
States against Mexico existed, and the acceptance of Texas, even had it 
been a Mexican province, and as an act of war, would have been fully 
justified. 

7. That in truth no actual war existed between Mexico and Texas at 
the time of the annexation, and the measure was properly treated by the 
United States as not at all hostile to Mexico, and every effort was made to 
preserve the friendly relations of the two nations, consistent with the honor 
of the United States. 

8. That Mexico, by refusing to negotiate, clearly placed herself in the 
wrong, and rendered the war inevitable. 

9. That in ordering the United States army to the Rio Grande, the Presi- 
dent was as clearly justified as he would have been in ordering them to any 
other part of the declared and acknowledged limits of the State of Texas— 
that he was but carrying out the Annexation Resolutions of Congress, and 
did not need another act of the same Congress to justify him. 

10. That Texas never was vounded by the Nueces, but was consi- 
dered by the inhabitants of the country, as early as 1831, as extending 
to the Rio Grande, and that too immediately opposite Matamoras. 

11. That itisimmaterial whether any and what boundaries are now es- 
tablished for Texas or Tamaulipas, or both, by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, as the civil revolution put an end to the civil divisions. 

12. That if there was no western boundary of Texas settled, as 
against Mexico, having endeavored in vain to negotiate, the United 
States were fully justified in maintaining the boundary declared by Texas. 

13. That no matter whose territory it was into which the United 
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States’ Army marched, such march was fully justified, according to the 
law of nations, on the ground of the threatened hostilities and advancing 
armies of Mexico. 

14. That the United States did everything which a generous and 
magnanimous nation could do, to avoid the horrors of war, and were to 
blame only for their forbearance, which encouraged the insolence of 
the Mexicans; and that the whole responsibility of the war rests upon 
Mexico. 

And now we most respectfully ask the London Times and other Eng- 
lish journals, who are so fond of placing before their readers every thing 
unfavorable to the claims of the United States, and also the New-York 
Tribune, which takes even stronger ground against the United States in 
this controversy, to place the substance of our arguments candidly before 
their readers, and then answer them if they can, or if not, acknowledge 
that they can’t. 

As to the consequences of this war, however lamentable the loss of the 
many valuable lives already sacrificed, we firmly believe the result will 
prove beneficial to both countries. As Mexico is responsible for the war, 
she must make large concessions of territory to the United States, as an 
indemnity for her former indebtedness and the expenses of the war, be- 
fore peace can be re-established, without disgrace to the United States. 
This territory will be highly valuable to the United States, but was of no 
sort of value, but rather an embarrassment to Mexico. It will open a 
new field of enterprise to our ever-progressive population, and new 
channels of trade for the manufacturing and agricultural districts of the 
United States. It will cause the Mexicans to perceive the importance 
of doing justice to strangers, and maintaining and enforcing laws to pre- 
vent their being plundered and robbed; and, what is more important, 
that the Mexicans and the Spanish race are not superior to all the rest of 
the world. We do not believe at all in giving money to Mexico, 
to buy a peace. We hold that the United States have been right through- 
out, and are entitled, upon the principles of strict justice, to a full satis- 
faction from Mexieo. No matter what it costs, or what sacrifices we 
may still be compelled to make to obtain it, this we must have, or submit 
to a sacrifice of our national honor. This the Mexicans fully appreciated, 
when they made it a sine qua non of peace, that they should retain the 
country between the Nueces and Rio Grande. ‘They would thereby 
place the United States in the wrong, in the commencement of the war 
and the whole controversy. The United States never can and never 
will agree to any such thing. 

Mr. Gallatin and others who maintain that the United States have 
been in the wrong in the whole centroversy, including the annexation of 
Texas, in spite of all their Christian charity and benevolence towards the 
poor wronged Mexicans, and their strong professions of a desire to do 
them full justice, still propose only to withdraw the United States forces 
to the east side of the Nueces, retaining all of what they call Texas to 
ourselves. Now, if the annexation of Texas was an aggression upon 
Mexico, or an unjust seizure of one of her provinces, as these good Chris- 
tian statesmen contend, why do they not come up to the mark and pro- 
pore, like honest men, to restore the whole of Texas. There would then 
96 no difficulty in making a peace, for the amount which the United 
States would be required to pay Mexico for the expenses of the war, 
would raise a respectable army for the conquest of Texas. 

_ Whatever danger there may be in blending people of different religions 
into one nation, where religion is established by law,—or in annexing by 
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conquest, under arbitrary governments, which trample upon the rights of 
all their subjects, and conquer only to enslave,—a free nation, which 
shows equal toleration and protection to all religions, and conquers only 
to bestow freedom, has no such danger to fear. We had the same fore- 
bodings, from equally great men, in the case of the acquisition of Loui- 
siana; but the result has belied all their predictions. Let us boldly go 
forward, then, in our onward march of national greatness, and fearlessly 
extend our boundary as far as the justice of our claims and the circum- 
stances of war may carry them; and let our motto be—“ Justice to all— : 


humiliating concessions to none.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBDS; 


A POEM. 4 





CANTO FIRST. 


Wuart form is that, of stately port, 
Athwart my mind that beams, 
With visage grave, and eye of fire, 

That, as a meteor, gleams ? 


’Tis his—that lofty mariner’s, 
Who o’er the seas did come— 

To search for nations yet unborn, 
A free and happy home. 


An ancient Convent too there seems, 
That stands on rising ground, 

Which o’er a sea-leshed coast uprears— 
Pine trees are waving round. 


In such, begirt with map and chart— 
That navigator bold, 

With Friar Juan Perez—once— 
Did many a conference hold. 


In such he sat—in musing mood— 
When thought his brain would rack— 
As o'er a visioned “ ocean waste,” 
A phantom ship he’d track, 


In fancy—to a distant clime, 
Of fair and shadowy bow'rs— 

Where birds of gorgeous colored plumes, 
Winged over radiant flowers. 


Where animals of fancy foot, 

More fleet than eye had seen, 
Were roving—to his dreamy thought— 
|. Amid savannah’s green : 


And where through shade of spicy trees, 
The gentle natives there, 

With diamond eyes, and glittering smiles, 
And dark luxuriant hair, 


* Colon, as the name is pronounced in Spanigh. 
t “Adopting an opinion of Afraganus, a learned Arabian, that the circumference of the earth was less 
than was generally imagined, Columbus concluded that if Asia extended, as was represented, it must ap- 
proach the western shores of Europe and Africa, and the intervening space of ocean must be of moderate 
extent.” —Irving’s Columbus. 


Were culling fruits of luscious taste— 
Or silvered barks they plied 

Adown the shining azure streams— 
Those waters—pearls should hide ! 


Oli! many a vision such, was his, 
Ere he a sail unfurled— 

Ere monarch’s might would grant him aid, 
To find our blessed world ! 


And once—from forth such Convent’s gates, 
That noble seaman rode— 

And with his thoughts, so high—alone— 
He sought a king’s abode. 


’T was military bustle all, 
As Colon* lighted down— 
Alone—unknowing and unknown— 
In Cordova’s old town. 


As o’er his face of thought sublime, 
A glorious smile there broke— 

Before Hispania’s King and Queen, ' 
He bowed, and thus he spoke : 


“Qh! puissant King! illustrious Queen, 
I pray you list to me— 

For I have thought to make your power 
The greatest that may be. 


O’er seas unknown—of realms I’ve mused 
That teem with wealth untold— 

There natives ply their silvered barks 
On streams that pearls must hold. 


I think, as Afraganus tells, 
The world is smali and reundt— 

And when I’ve crossed the Western deep, 
Know, Jndia will be found. 
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There’s but Cipango lies between, 
Which Marco Polo told* 

Wonld prove to be a shining land, 
Bestrewed with burnished gold. 


Then grant me many a winged ship, 
That I those realms may seek— 

And offerings rich, from stranger clime, 
My grateful heart shall speak. 


Then brilliant gems, from plenteous mines, 
Of every hue that be, 

I'll delve, to weave a diadem, 
Oh! gentle Queen, for thee. 


I’ve dreamed that land held heretics-~- 
Those beings, at thy feet 

I see them kneel—they bless the hour 
When westward sailed our fleet. 


Then give me but the Astrolabe, 
A few picked seamen true, 

And I will cross the trackless deep, 
To find a realm for you. 


Where ne’er a ship has sailed before, 
I'll breast the ocean wave, 

Nor heed the howling billows roar, 
Nor fear a watery grave. 


No, no! such visions blest I’ll have 
At night, upon that deep— 

’T will seem that forms from Paradise, 
Are visiting my sleep— 


To paint, ere barks have touched that shore 
Its blue robed mountains high, 

Full dawning on our glowing sight, 
That we may know it nigh. 


? 


Oh! when we touch that blessed strand, 
And rests each weary keel— 

To Him who dwells above the skies, 
In reverence will we kneel. 


Then rising, as we anthems sing, 
My arms in air I’ll toss, 

And high the glorious banner wave, 
That bears the blessed cross. 


We'll plant it on some lofty cone, 
Before it kneel again— 

And kiss the earth, so stoutly sought, 
For King and Queen of Spain.” 


His ample front—his kindling eye— 
His brightly flushing cheek— 
His earnest, deep, unfaltering tones, 


Such purpose high did speak— 


That heavenly Isabel, 
To glowing thoughts awoke— 
As dreams all blest rapt her soul, 
In ecstacy she spoke: 
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“ Thou gracious King, this seaman list— 
Sweet visions dawn on me— 

They image gilded palaces, 
Beyond a crystal sea.” 


King Ferdinand, he coldly spoke— 
‘“‘T will that there shall be, 

At Salamanca, council held, 
This sailor’s scheme to see.” 


Of Salamanca’s sages—some 
They scoffed a rounded world— 
Nor deemed for Colon there should be 
A single sail unfurled. 


‘¢ This madman tells us there are men, 
Whose heads in air hang down” — 
Said one old learned councillor—sage— 
“ The thought, it makes me frown. 


Of such a topsey-turvey world, 
Sure it ean never be, 

That all the branches downward grow 
Of any single tree.” 


But Ferdinand and Isabel, 
For all those sages learned, 
Said—when they’d scourged the infidel, 
His suit should not be spurned. 


The warrior King the Moors assailed, 
And fields were lost and won— 
Still, still, Columbus urged his suit— 
Long years had come and gone. 


From Seville proud—impatiently— 
Then rose that mariner— 

And sought again La Rab’da’s dome, 
And would again confer, 


With Friar Juan Perez, good— 
Then spoke that friend so true, 

(Who ever clung to him in need, 
Whatever might ensue >) 


“ My mule, sure-footed, will I mount— 
I’ll haste to Santa Fe— 

And there will urge our gracious Queen, 
As earnest as may be.”’t 


The Friar’s mule was saddled soon, 
And soon to Santa Fe 

He hasted—his discerning mind, 
How well could it foresee ! 


Queen Isabella’s bosom fired, 
As forcibly he spoke— 

She listed well his earnest words, 
And thus her silence broke: 


“Oh! Father Juan Perez, good, 
My thanks are due to thee, 
For back recalling Colon bold, 

For us to cross the sea: 


* “He,” Marco Polo, “mentioned also an island about fifieen hundred miles at sea, which he called 


Cipango, and whichis supposed to be Japan.” — bid. 


t “He,” Friar Juan Perez, “had been confessor to the queén, a sacred office which gives a priest an 


almest paternal privilege in advising.”"—Jrving’s Columbus. 
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Then bear thy friend this golden store, 
And prithee from me say, 

That I enjoin, to Santa Fe 
He hie, without delay.” 


Columbus, whom these tidings cheered, 
Made haste to Santa Fe— 

And there a splendid, mournful sight, 
His hap it was to see. 


He marked the last of Moorish Kings 
His keys surrender o’er 

To the King of Spain—and leave for aye 
Whate’er he’d known betore. 


For old Granada gained, I ween, 
Spain held a jubilee, 

The while Columbus mused in thought, 
Upon the Western sea. 

When soon the King and Queen he sought, 
And prayed at once they’d keep 

Their vow, to yield him outfit good 
To course the uaknown deep. 


“And grant,” said he, “ thou soy’reigns 
great, 
That Admiral I shall be, 
Where’er shall sail your goodly ships, 
Upon that distant sea. 


And”—here his lust’rous falcon eye 
Emitted many a spark— 

Majestic grew his tow’ring form— 
“* And—oh! ye sov’reigns, hark ! 


I claim that Viceroy I may reign 
O’er all the realms I gain— 

Indeed, unless my hest you grant, 
I may not cross that main.” 


Thus Ferdinand and Isabel 
In haste the conference broke— 
Such princely meed that he'd demand, 
Astonishment awoke. 


Soon rode the long enduring one 
From that encampment grand, 
And thought forever then to leave 

That King and Queen, and land. 


But when he’d reached to Pinos bridge, 
A space there halted he, 

To gaze upon that scene sublime, 
He never more should see. 


For e’er he loved the beautiful, 
Poetic, true and grand— 

Such feelings had he not have nursed 
He ne’er had dreamed this land. 





Two frieads had Colon left at court, 
As faithful as might be— 

Comptroller one, of Castile’s wealth— 
Both courtiers of degree, 


To Isabella’s feet they flew, 
“Oh! mistress dear,” quoth they, 
“ We fear us much, that Colon proud, 
Will cross to France away. 
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So well he’ll paint his brilliant thought— 
So well the French King urge— 

That for ¢hat crown, and lost to Spain’s, 
Will those new realms emerge.” 


The graceful Spanish Queen reclined 
’Gainst crimson cushions there— 

Now deeply flushed her lovely cheek, 
Beueath her auburn hair. 


Her hands so white, she clasped, and cried, 
As flashed her bright blue eye— 

“ Great Colon! no—he must not part, 
Although his claims be high. 


I know Granada’s war hath drained 
Our coffers of their gold, 

But I will pledge my jewels rare, 
To fit that seaman bold : 


Go! haste! a courier dispatch a 
T’ acquaint him with our view 5? 

Thus God our navigator sped, 
As e’er he doth the true. 


The courier reached at Pinos’ bridge 
Columbus taking rest, 

Who gladly turned him back again 
At Isabel’s behest. 


By one bright act, that lovely queen 
Did patroness become 
Of all our glorious western world,— 
Our free and happy home. , 


And now with Colon, king and queen 
Had solemn contract made ; 

It promised him three goodly ships, 
And every needful aid, 


To fit him for his great design 
In leaving Palos’ port; 

And there commanded seamen true 
Would presently resort. 


How glowed the navigator’s heart, 
And flashed his faleon eye, 
When at La Rabida’s old gate 
He lighted happily. 


The Friar, Juan Perez, good, 
To whom he owed a debt, 

All joyfully embraced him there, 
a 
The true and brave were met. 


These friends, in little time they hied 
To Palos’ town, so near, ; 

For caravels, and seamen read 
That order—aLu must hear. 


Oh! what a tremulous affright 
Assailed the hearts of all; 

The bravest quailed beneath the thought— 
They’d none attend the call, 


To venture o’er a deep unknown, 
Where ship ne’er sailed before ; 

To fight, mayhap, with monsters strange— 
Be drawn by Mermen o’er,— 
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Down, down beneath those billows dread, 
Far, far from all so dear; 

The boldest sailors of them all, 
They quaked for very fear. 


Till Martin Alonzo Pinzon, good, 
A mariner there of name, 

Two ships declared he’d join them with, 
And sail in one for fame. 


There was a third, with all its crew, 
By royal mandate, pressed, 

And oft in sailing o’er the sea, 
That crew it caused unrest. 


The Nina and the Pinta, ships 
The Penson’s held in hand; 

The Santa Maria, the full-decked, 
Columbus should command. 


Now Colon dreamed the eastern coast 
Of India he’d explore— 

Of the world between, oh! had he known! 
Unheard of, e’er before. 


At last the fatal day arrived 
When sail they must, far o’er, 
And o’er a trackless deep abyss— 

Perhaps return no more. 


Then Friar Juan, friend in need, 
Columbus knelt before— 

Confessed himself of all his sins, 
That priest he blessed him o'er. 


The sacred unction, last received 
By him, and all his crew— 

They hoisted flags, and strove to man 
For ‘the last sad interview. 


Amid the tears, and shrieks, and prayers 
Of wives and friends so true, 

The ships thus doomed unfurled their sails, 
And vanished slow from view. 


Dark gloom o’er Palos’ port was spread, 
Its townsme n long did gaze 

At little, —less’ning, deeming specks, 
Then all was lost in haze. 


On Friday, then, of August third, 
In fourteen ninety-two, 

That little fleet from Spain did part, 
And vanish thus from view. 


Canary Isles the squadron gained, 
And rested there a space ; 

When sailing west, Isle Ferro’s height 
The menno more could trace. 


They loudly mourned their cruel fate ; 
Rough se amen shedding tears 

At venturing o’er that mystic deep, 
That chaos to their fears. 


But on, and on, Columbus steered— 
Away, away, steered he, 

Where ne’er a ship was steered before,— 
Oh! a vent'rous soul was he. 


At last the trade-winds ’gan to blow, 
What weather? soft and bland; 

But nightingale had they, they’d seemed 
In Andalusia’s land. 


Green herbs and weeds came floating now, 
One bore, sad eyes to greet, 

A tiny form that seemed divine, 
Of little crab—’twas seat. 


Then soon came winging over head, 
A tropic bird, so white, 

To joyous sailor’s eyes it dawned 
A spirit of delight. 


Columbus knew ’twas of a kind 
That slept not on the sea, 
And from its visit throbbed his heart 
With many a sweet augury. 


And now they hoped to near a land— 
Alas! no land they gain— 

Columbus dared not speak the leagues 
They’d held away from Spain, 


Though stout his men, they grew afraid— 
Those eastern winds e’er blew, 

As if to waft them orr the west, 
Poor miserable crew ! 


Oh! then a western wind there blew ; 
They happy were again ; 

And fresh hopes had to steer them back, 
One lucky day, to Spain. 


Sweet flocks of little orchard birds 
Came singing in the morn; 

And till the evening, cheered with lays 
Those sailors,—so forlorn. 


But now there fell a sudden calm, 
O’er all that stranger sea; 
T he +y’d rest them there, the sailors thought, 
Till death should set them free. 


Columbus reasoned, threatened—vain— 
They’d not his will await ; 

Then, suddenly, a gust of wind 
Relieved him from his strait. 


And now Columbus changed his course 
To meet the Pinzon’s view ; 

On, on they steered, no land they neared, 
They knew not what to do. 


Then thought that crew of mutiny— 
Why were they bound for him, 
A a ‘ion rash adventurer, 
To peril life and limb. 


The voice so gruff, of seamen prest, 
Low whispered—“ Let me creep 

Upon him with my sharp steel dirk, 
And stab him in his sleep : 


We'll say, engrossed with the Astrolabe 
And watching stars, he fell 

Down, down within the deep abyss, 
And we, returned to tell,” 
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How hard their thoughts, Columbus knew, 


Yet his face still shone serene ; 
But in the morn no more was doubt, 
That land would soon be seen. 


Yes, omens on that morn there came, 
That earth must soon appear ; 

A green-fish, looking beautiful, 
That dwells by rocks, swam near. 


A thorn-bush, too, its berries red, 
Came undulating o’er ; 

And last, more prized, a carved staff, 
That aught they’d seen betore. 


Brisk animation, new-born hope, 
At once each bosom tired ; 

Each sailor gazed, and gazed ahead 
To hail that sight desired. 


But vain, alas! the gorgcous sun 
Again had sunk to rest— 

Their canopy was still the skies, 
Beneath them, ocean’s breast. 


How solemn rose the vesper hymn 
That eve, to Virgin dear, 

From the barks, all lone, ona stranger sea, 
With no ear nigh to hear, 


Save that of One beyond the skies, 
Who'd led them o’er the deep, 

No eye was closed that live-long night; 
None felt the wish to sleep. 


Columbus watched, and watched aloft— 
A light he thought there beamed 
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From far: but ah! it vanished soon— 
Perhaps a meteor gleamed. 


Came two o'clock, there burst a sound 
As listened he, elate, 
The signal-gun the Pinta gave— 
Land! land !— Oh! God !—blest fate.” 





They rested them till morning’s dawn, 
With sails no more unfurled; 

How wildly throbbed those glowing hearts, 
Before that Stranger World. 


Was this Cipango, then, indeed, 

Which Marco Polo told ene 
To be a land of palaces, 

Bestrewed with burnished gold ? 


Its habitants, what, what were they ? 

Were they as others were, a 
Or some dread race of monstrous shape, 

Poor seamen’s souls to scare ? 


But oh! what feelings thrilled the breast 
Of Colon, unrevealed, 

The mystery of that ocean vast, 
By him should be unsealed. 


His sacred thought no more should be 
The scoff of sages learned ; 

No more by gaudy courtier vain, 
Should his great name be spurned: 


No! down to ages yet to come, 
’T would go for evermore, 

Till this, our globe, should shivered be, 
And mortal race be o’er! !! 


PHAEDON; 
OR, THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MOSES MENDELSSOHN, 


(Continued.) 


‘ Wuat causes war, sedition, strife, and dissension among men ? 


What, 
For avarice is the mother of all 


but the body and its insatiable desires ? 
unrest, and the soul would never covet possessions as her own, had she not 
to cater for the greedy desires of the body. In such a manner are we em- 
ployed most of the time, and have seldom leisure for philosophy. Finally, 
if one ever obtains a leisure hour, and prepares to embrace truth, then this 
destroyer of our happiness, the body, is still in the way, and presents her 
shadows instead of the truth. The senses, against our wishes, place before 
us their false shows, and fill the mind with confusion, darkness, indolence, 
and conceit, and how can we ever hope in this tumult to reflect seriously, 
and attain to truth? Impossible! We must wait for those happy mo- 


ments, in which stillness from without and calmness within, allows us the 
privilege of fully forgetting for a while the body, and to look with the eyes 
of the spirit after truth. But how rare, and how short, are those happy 
moments ! 
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‘ We see therefore clearly, that we shall not attain the object of our wish- 
es, truth, until after death; in life there is no hope. Since, then, the soul 
cannot, so long as she remains in the body, clearly discern the truth, we 
must establish one of two conclusions: either we shall never know it, or 
we shall learn it after death ; for the soul then leaves the body, and is pro- 
bably less impeded in her progress towards truth. But would we in this 
life prepare ourselves for that happy revelation, then must we grant to the 
body no more than necessity demands; we must restrain its desires and 
lusts, and, as often as possible, exercise our minds in thought and reflection, 
till it shall please the Highest to set us free. Then can we hope, freed from 
the follies of the body, to look with pure and holy senses upon that highest 
and most perfect Being, whilst we see others, perhaps near us, enjoying 
the same blessing.—Such, my dear Simmias, would be the speeches of the 
wise, if they should cnoverse about that which concerns them, and such, I 
believe, would be their meaning ;—or do you think differently?’ 

‘I do not differ from thee, my Socrates. ’ 

‘If this is so, my beloved, hath not one, such as we have supposed, who 
should follow me to-day, great reason to hope then where we shall come, 
better than elsewhere, to attain that after which he has struggled in tke 
present life ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly !’ 

‘I can then enter upon my journey to-day with good hope, and every 
lover of wisdom may do the same, if he considers that without purification 
and preparation, no entrance can be granted to the mysteries of wisdom.’ 

‘ This cannot be denied,’ said Simmias. 

‘ But this purification is nothing else than the separation of the soul from 
sensual objects, and a constant practice of reflecting upon its own nature 
and attributes, without allowing anything foreign to the soul to disturb its 
investigations; in a word, it is the endeavor in this, as well as the future 
life, to free the soul from the fetters of the body, in order that undisturbed, 
she may contemplate herself, and thereby attain to the knowledge of truth.’ 

‘Certainly !’ 

‘The separation of the body from the soul is what man calls death.’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘ The true lovers of wisdom wish for the approach of death, and take all 
possible pains to learn to die. Is it not so?’ 

‘It seems so.’ 

‘ But were it not the height of absurdity, if a man, who in his whole life 
had learned nothing but the art of dying—if such a one, I say, should afflict 
himself, at length, when he saw death approaching—W ould it not be ridi- 
culous ? 

* Assuredly !’ 

‘And thus, Simmias, death can never be terrible to the true philosophers, 
but always welcome, The society of the body isto them, under all circum- 
stances, a burden; for if they would fulfil the true end of their being, they 
must seek to separate the soul from the body, and to collect and concentrate 
its powers. Death is this separation, the long wished for freedom from the 
society of the body. What an absurdity then, to tremble and afflict one’s 
self at its approach. Confident and joyous rather, ought we to journey 
thither, where we have hopes to embrace our love, I mean wisdom; and to 
get rid of this tiresome companion, that has caused us so many troubles, 
How ? Common and ignorant people, whom death has robbed of their mis- 
tresses, their wives, or their children, in their affliction, wish for nothing 
more earnestly than to leave the upper world, and descend to the objects of 
their love; and shall those who have certain hopes to behold their love in 
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that life, as they can nowhere else, shall they be full of anguish? Shall these 
tremble? and not rather enter with joy upon their journey? ©, my friends, 
nothing is more absurd, than a philosopher who fears <eath !’ 

‘ By Jupiter, this is all excellent!’ cried Simmias. 

‘ To tremble and be full of anguish when death beckons, cannot this pass 
for an infallible sign that man loves not wisdom, but the body, power, or 
honor ; or all three together? 

‘ Quite infallible.’ 

‘Whom does that virtue which we call courage, become more than the 
philosopher ?” 

‘ No one.’ 

‘ And temperance, the virtue which consists in a readiness to moderate 
one’s desires, and to be modest and retiring in all that one does or allows ; 
should not this be especially sought by one who esteems not the body, and 
who merely lives and moves in philosophy ?” 

‘ Necessarily,’ said he. 

‘The courage of all other men will appear absurd, if viewed more 
closely.’ 

‘ How so, my Socrates ?” 

‘Thou knowest that most hold death for a very great evil.’ 

‘Truly,’ said he. 

‘If, then, the so called brave and courageous meet death undaunted, it 
happens merely out of fear of a still greater evil.’ 

‘ Not otherwise.’ 

‘ Thus all who are courageous, except the philosophers, are so merely out 
of fear. But is not this courageousness out of fear, in the highest degree 
absurd ?” 

‘It cannot be denied.’ 

‘Of their temperance, the same holds true. Out of intemperance, they 
live moderately and temperately. One would hold this to be impossible, 
yet though apparently so contrary to reason, its possibility is often demon- 
strated. They abstain from certain indulgences, in order to enjoy others, 
of which they are more desirous, with so much the less restraint. They are 
masters over those, whilst they are slaves to these. Ask them, they will 
confess, that they subdue their propensities in one direction, for the sake of 
some excess in another; and they have obtained the mastery over certain 
passions, only through slavery to others, still more importunate. May not 
this be said to be, in a certain sense, moderation from excess ”’ 

‘ According to all appearance.’ 

‘O my dear Simmias! pleasure exchanged for pleasure, pain for pain, and 
fear for fear—as coins are exchanged, many small for one large piece—this 
is not the right road to virtue. The only coin which is of any value, and 
for which all others must be given, is wisdom. With this, one acquires all 
other virtues; bravery, moderation, and uprightness. Generally, through 
wisdom is true virtue, true mastery over the desires, evil propensities, and 
all passions ; without wisdom, man obtains, by an exchange of passions, 
only a poor semblance of virtue, which must still be the slave of vice, and 
has in itself nothing of reality and truth. True virtue is a chastening of the 
morals, a purification of the heart, and no barter of desires. Justice, tem- 
perance, wisdom, are no balance of vices against each other. Our fore- 
fathers, who established the Mysteries, or the Rites of complete Expiation, 
must, according to appearance, have been wise men; for they wished to in- 
culcate through these enigmas, that whoever leaves the upper world un- 
absolved and unhallowed, must undergo the severest chastisements ; whilst 
the purified and reconciled go, after death, to dwell with the gods, Those 
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who celebrate these mysteries, are accustomed to say: There are many 
bearers of the Thyrsus, but few Inspired; and, in my opinion, we are to un- 
derstand among the inspired, those who devote themselves to true wisdom. 
I have, in my life, spared nothing, but striven incessantly to be one of the 
inspired ; whether my labor has been fruitless, or how far my purpose has 
succeeded, I shall best learn these where I am going, and as God wills, in 
a short time, 

‘This is my apology, Simmias and Cebes, wherefore I leave my best 
friends here, without sorrow, and tremble so little at the approach of death. 
I believe that I shall find there not less noble friends, and a fairer life, than 
I am leaving here behind, though this will obtain little belief among the 
common multitude. 

‘Hath now my present defence found a better reception than that which 
I delivered before the judges of the city, then am I satisfied.’ 

Socrates had finished speaking, and Cebes took up the conversation. ‘ It 
is true, Socrates, thou hast perfectly justified thyself. But what thou affirm- 
est of the soul, must seem incredible to many; for they hold, in general, 
that the soul is no more to be found, when once it leaves the body, but im- 
mediately after the death of man, becomes lost and annihilated. It rises, as 
a breath, or like a fine mist, out of the body and into the upper air, where 
it disappears and entirely ceases to be. Could it be established, that the soul 
can exist by itself, and is not necessarily connected with the body, then the 
hopes which thou cherishest would have no small probability ; for, as soon 
as it is shown, that it can be better with us after death, the virtuous has 
well-grounded hopes that it will actually be better with him. But the pos- 
sibility is in itself very difficult to conceive ;—that the soul after death 
should still think, that she should still will and have all the powers of reason ; 
this also, my Socrates, demands some proof.’ 

f ‘Thou art right, Cebes,’ answered Socrates. ‘But what is to be done? 
Shall we consider whether we can find a proof, or not ?’ 

‘I am very eager,’ said Cebes, ‘to hear thy thoughts upon this subject.’ 

‘ At least,’ replied Socrates, ‘any one who hears our conversation, even 
were he a comic poet, cannot reproach me that I employ myself with trifles 
which are neither useful or important. The inquiry which we have now 
before us is indeed so weighty, that any of the poets would allow us to peti- 
tion the gods for assistance, before we proceed to our task’ Socrates re- 
mained for awhile absorbed in silent devotion ; then spoke thus: ‘ Yet, my 
friends, with true hearts to search for truth, is the most proper worship that 
we can render the one Godhead. To the task, then! Death, O Cebes, is 
a natural change of the condition of man; and we will now inquire what, 
through this change, happens both to the body of man, and also to his soul. 
Is not this the subject to be investigated 1’ 

* Exactly.’ 

‘Would it not be advisable, first, to inquire generally, in reference, not 
only to man, but also to animals, plants, and lifeless things;—what is a 
natural change ?” 

‘The idea seems to me not unhappy,’ answered Cebes; ‘our first in- 
quiry, then, is, What is a change ?” 

‘It seems to me,’ said Socrates, ‘a thing is said to change, when of two 
states that may belong to it, one ceases and the other commences. For 
example, beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, good and bad, night and day, 
sleep and waking; are not these opposite states, that are possible to one 
and the same thing ?” 

‘Yes!’ 
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‘If a rose wither, and lose its beautiful form, do we not then say, It has 
changed 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And if an unjust man would alter his mode of life, must he not assume 
the opposite, and become just ?” 

‘ How else 

‘ Also, if any change takes place in anything, the contrary of that which 
now is, must previously have existed. Thus it becomes day, after it was 
before night; a thing becomes fair, great, heavy, important, &c., after it 
has been ugly, small, light, and unimportant. Is it not so? 

‘A change means, then, nothing more than the exchange or interchange 
of the opposite states, which are possible to a thing. Shall we rest satisfied 
with this explanation? Cebes seems still undecided.’ 

‘ A little, my dear Socrates. The word opposite causes me to hesitate. 
I should not suppose that exactly opposite states could immediately succeed 
each other.’ 

‘Right!’ said Socrates. ‘ We see, also, that nature, in all her changes, 
knows how to find an intermediate, which serves as a means of transition, 
from any state to its opposite. Night, for instance, follows day by means 
of the evening twilight; day follows night by means of the morning 
twilight. Is it not so? 

‘True!’ 

‘In nature, what is great becomes small by gradual diminution, and on 
the other hand, the little becomes large by addition or increase.’ . 

* Just so.’ 

‘Though in certain cases we do not give particular names to this inter- 
mediation, yet it is not to be doubted that it actually exists, if a state is to 
succeed another in a natural manner; for, must not a change, to be natural, 
be brought about by the powers of nature 

* How else could it be called natural ?’ 

‘ But these original powers are constantly active, constantly alive ; for if 
they were to cease a single moment, it would require nothing less than 
Omnipotence to rouse them to activity. But can that be called natural 
which could only be caused by Omnipotence ?”’ 

* How indeed could it?’ said Cebes. 

‘ What the natural powers, then, can accomplish, my beloved, they have 
already exerted their forces upon; for they were never idle, only their oper- 
ation was at first invisible. The power of nature, for instance, that pro- 
duces the changes in the times of the day, is operating every instant, to 
bring night again over’the horizon; but it takes its way through noon and 
evening, which are the intermediates between the birth of the day and its 
death.’ 

‘ Truly.’ 

‘In sleep itself, the powers of life are already preparing the future wak- 
ing; so in creatures awake, they are preparing the coming period of sleep. 

‘This is not to be denied.’ 

‘And generally, if a state succeeds in a natural manner its opposite, as 
happens in all natural changes, the never-ceasing powers of nature must 
have been constantly producing this change, and, as it were, impregnating 
the former state with that which was to succeed. Hence, does it not fol- 
low, that nature makes use of all the intermediates, when she would ex- 
change any state with its opposite ?’ 

‘This is wholly undeniable.’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Daniel Webster. 


































DANIEL WEBSTER; 


HIS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 1820. 


Man too frequently lacks self-confidence. Not knowing how much he 
can accomplish, he often fails to put forth the energy requisite for success, 
although it is within his control. A deficiency of self-knowledge often casts 
a shadow over the realm of the future, and dims the brightness of hope. 
Many of our most worthy young men need encouragement to incite them to 
vigorous action. 

“We are apt to look up to certain individuals who have been fortunate 
enough to get the ear of the world, and command the atiention of man- 
kind ; and awed by the power they wield, we are too often contented in 
being their humble disciples, and receiving, without a question, the dicta 
they announce. We quail before the towering intellect, and tremble in the 
presence of greatness. 

In this we are under an illusion which a little reflection will readily pene- 
trate. No man has ever occus:ed the sublime position, whence, with undi- 
minished vision he could survey the whole field of truth, and know himself 
beyond the reach of error. Indeed, it so happens that some of our greatest 
intellects are less truthful in their inquiries than many who are inferior in 


? the world’s estimation. 
When, therefore, we see giant minds engloomed, and can discover delu- 


sious they cannot surmount, we have reason to be encouraged, and are au- 
thorized in bracing ourselves with manly dignity, and claiming the right of 
independent inquiry. 
Let us, then, examine the opinions of one who is acknowledged by the 
world as one of the mighty among men, in order to persuade ourselves that 
. no man can be so great as to command our obedience. We have long 
since dissolved the chains which bound us to legal despots ; and we have 
arrived at that stage of progress in which we should “assume the separate 
and equal station” as individuals, in which we shall feel no subserviency to 
those who would be our intellectual masters. 

In reviewing the opinions of Daniel Webster, I shall confine myself to 
such as are of “fundamental importance, and yet not the especial sentiments 
of any particular party; opinions which speak of the man, and not of the 
partizan, and will, therefore, render more forceful what I may say. 

In 1820, delegates asserobled i in ¢onvention at Boston, to review the or- 
ganic law of M: assachusetts, he constitution of the state had stood forty 
years without amendment, and many sober people began to think that the 
“* area of liberty ” should be enlarged in that old commonwealth ; that their 
charter of government, in many respects, operated as a restraint upon indi- 
vidual freedom, and impeded the progress of the people. Accordingly, the 
citizens commissioned their delegates to inquire behind the fundamental 
law, to recur deliberately to first principles, and to amend the constitution, 
wherever it was found, in their opinion, to conflict with the immutable laws 
of nature, as evidenced in the hearts and understandings of a generation in 
advance of its framers. 

The Puritans, and their descendants, had enjoyed nearly half a century 
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of what they considered the highest attainable prosperity, under the consti- 

tution of 1780; and this experience was considered, by most of the leading 

minds of the convention, as an irrefutable argument against changing any of 

its fundamental principles. This argument “of experience was strenuously 
urged by some of the profoundest members.* 

“xperience, although she is our chief instructor, is nevertheless, at times, 
deceitful. We learn from her the good or bad effects of certain causes of 
action, and thence conclude as to their moral character. But experience 
frequently deceives the ignorant and undisciplined; indeed, it requires a 
more extensive knowledge, and a wider mental scope than have yet distin- 
guished a human being, to trace the whole chain of causation and effectua- 
tion, and determine that which is truest and best in every case. Because 
the country has been more prosperous than other countries, is no indication 
that she is enjoying a tithe of the happiness that may be attained. 

We also deceive ourselves in permitting prejudice, and the principles in 
which we were educated, to close our eyes against the truth. We should 
always be suspicious of the truthfulness of our father’s instructions, until 
we have proved them for ourselves, and to our own satisfaction. We hi ve 
all the light they had to guide our feet, and the advantage of halfacen tury’ s 
improvement. We show an excessive stupidity when we tremble in stepping 
out of the “ old beaten track ;”’ because, as man is a progressive being, we 
should prove ourselves the worthy sons of Old Dullness, did we not expect, 
seek for, and actually attain some truth or some improvement which was not 
known before. 

Our prejudices and education makes us the worshippers of the past ; 
hence, the almost insurmountable obstacle which authority interposes against 
real advancement. Authority has impeded all kinds of improvement, and 
especially the progress of human liberty in constitutions and statutes.7 

We are apt to bow with reverence before ancient things, and in our de- 
votion overlook the wrongs they may have occasioned to the mass. In the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 were many provisions contravening the 
rights of man, some of which it was attempted to abrogate in the conven- 
tion of 1820; but a blind veneration for that instrament prevented all but a 
very trifling modification. The fallacious argument of experience had much 
to do in preventing reform. The healthful condition of the commonwealth 
was Claimed as conclusive against any fundamental changes. But a close 
inspection into the society of the state of the Puritans, must have convinced 
any impartial inquirer of enlarged views, that the spirit of progress had been 
forced to struggle against the spirit of the organic law; that, while certain 
classes may have felt no grievances, they had flourished, in a manner, atthe 
expense of individuals whose rights were, and still are, viol: ated; and that in- 
dividual liberty is not yet understood and maintained, even in that said-to- 
be centre of intellectual and moral light. 

For instance, the convention recognized, and suffered to remain in the 
constitution, the element of force as a means of maintaining and propaga- 


* * What is the matter with you? What would youhave? Look at the people there, and 
there: think how much better off you are than they are, Your prosperity and liberty are ob- 
jects of envy to them: your institutions are the models which they endeavor to imitate. * * * * 
Take any one of the orators by whom this argument is tendered, or of the sages on whom it 

asses for sterling; with an observation of the general wealth and prosperity of the country in 
Pie mouth, instead of a half year’s rent in his hand, let any one of his tenants propose to pay 
him thus in his own coin,—will he accept it? * * * Were the prosperity of the country ever 
so much greater than at present,—take for the country any country whatsoever, and for the pre 
sent time, any time whatsoever,—neither the injustice of the argument, nor the absur rdity of Its 
would in any the smallest degree be diminished.”"—Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, ps 431, 452 

t ** Propose any thing good ; the answer is at hand: wild, theoretical. visionary, utopian, 
impractic able n dangerous, de ‘structive, ruinous, anarchical, subversive of all government—there 
you have it.” —Bentham. 
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ting religion. ‘They somewhat improved the old constitution by substituting 
the term “ Christian” for “ Protestant,” so that all systems of Christianity 
might enjoy the beneficence of the law. But the constitution still provides 
for the support of the Christian religion by taxation; so that those believing 
in no system of religious faith are compelled to contribute equally with wor- 
shipping devotees to its maintenance. Under that constitution the citizen is 
compelled to violate his own conscience, in being forced by the law to con- 
tribute to the support of what he believes to be error. Against this infringe- 
ment of individual freedom there was much uvanswerable argument by some 
liberal members, whose eloquence and truthiulness were unavailing. Some 
zealous defenders of Christianity scorned all support of religion which did 
not come from the heart, and rightly believed that piety would flourish more, 
and hypocrisy less, did the laws leave every one free to give or withhold, ac- 
cording to the promptings of his heart. Speaking concerning the support 
of Christianity, Webster is reported, in the debates of the convention, to have 

said: ** The legislature ought to have the power of making the particular 
provisions on this subject, as on others. * * * The committee had 
listened to cases of particular hardship. This is a necessary consequence of 
all general rules. 

He might have declared this to be the case with all general rules not 
founded im truth; for truth can never work a particular hardship when ac- 
tion conforms with its dictates. ‘The moral government of God is harmo- 
nious ; under it none can suffer. When men enact His laws, their operation 
will ever produce good to all. Webster, therefore, must have seen as 
through a “ glass darkly,” in making the ‘abore remark. But in two or 
three sentences which follow he did honor to his great mind :— 

‘The sects in this country seem to require more guards against the gp- 
pression of each other, than they would in Turkey against the oppression of 
the Grand Seignior. I entreat gentlemen to consider, that i* their debates 

are to go abroad literally reported, the impression will be, that religious lib- 
erty does not exist among us. The French have a maxim in eloquence, 
that nothing is beautiful “which is not true. I wish gentlemen would pay 
regard to this maxim in their speeches. ‘The committee has agreed to 
strike out of the constitution that part which respects enjoining attendance 
on publ worship. I agree with them. That is the only part which seems 
to effect liberty of conscience. Gentlemen have talked of paying for doc- 
trines abhorrent to their feelings. I know of none such. The effect of every 
such is good when we look to the interests of society. * * * How, 
then, can they object to taxes for the support of them on the ground of con- 
science? It is proper to put gui ards on the power of taxing for this pur- 
pose; but there is no right of conscience in the case—it is a right of pro- 
perty. * * * The word “ Protestant” has given place to the word 

‘ Christian,” and the clause enjoining attendance on public worship is 
struck out. What more is required? Nothing but to make certain the 
right of going from one society to another of the same denomination.” 

**No right of conscience is violated.” W hy not, when a person is com- 
pelled to support, by his money, doctrines he deems erroneous and injurious 
in their influence? ‘True, all sects are necessary, because they enable in- 
dividuals to more fully manifest themselves. Each enfolds individuals that 
would not raliy to any other altar. But each of them embodies in its creed 
both truth and error,—and the false will die more speedily when left to its 
own resources, than when the law sustains it by forcing from others its sup- 
port. This, it must be conceded, is another glaring error which received 
the support of the unrivalled ‘‘ Expounder.”’ 

Webster then introduced an amendment to the proposition under dis- 
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cussion, to the effect that, “ all monies paid by the subject for the support of 
public worship, and of the public teachers of piety, morality, and religion, 

if he shall require it, be applied to the public teacher or teachers, if any, 
on whose instruction he attends, whether of the same or of a different deno- 
mination from that in which the money is raised.” ‘This was more iiberal 
than the proposition proposed to be amended, but it was defeated by an equal 
division of the committee of the whole—the vote being 196 to 196, 

Ail I am attempting in this paper is, to give the views of this world-wide 
renowned lawyer and statesman, to show that great minds will err ; and that 
we should not too far rely upon those who enjoy the splendor of a name. I 
take Webster as an example, because he isa distinguished man of our own 
age, and cannot claim the apology that is applied tu philosophers and states- 
men of a period in the past, to wit, that the errors of a man must be excu- 
sed by the spirit of the age in which he lived. ‘The spirit of this age is 
opposed to the errors | have and shall notice, and hence the example is a 
strong one. 

On this subject Webster said further :— 


‘*T think there are persons who take a very limited view of this subject. There 
are those in this hall who consider religion as something which concerns only the 
individual who receives it. I do not so view the subject. I consider it the only 
security of good order in society ; as the basis of the moral character of the com- 
munity ; as the only protection of a free government. ‘The question is, whether 
we should take measures, through the power which it is declared the government 
ought to possess, to disseminate ‘this religion, or leave it to the will of every indi- 
vidual. ‘There are those who maintain that religion would take care of itself. 
There are others who have assumed another basis,—that religion should be sup- 
ported for the good of society; that it is a duty on society, which divided itself 
antong individuals, in proportion to their interest in society, and their ability. I 
know that it is a growing sentiment, that religion has nothing to do with society. 
But it is not the sentiment of this convention; and the duty of the convention 
now is to carry into effect the sentiment which they have expressed.” 


In reference to the value of religion I agree with him; but I regard his 
opinions concerning the duty of government in relation to it as entirely er- 
roneous. The political organization, called government, should be but the 
reflex of the public mind. Its spirit ‘should be the spirit of the people—not 
of the majority merely, but of the whole people—at least the dissenters 
should be so few that they would be scarcely noticeable in the catalogue. 
No article of the constitution, or section of a statute, should invade the 
sanctuary of private feeling, in the least respect; for the sentiments of no 
one wiil ever be found to revolt against a legitimate enactment. The con- 
science of one is as sacred as that of another, and every law is grossly un- 
just that forees any citizen to do an act he deems wrong. No one can avoid 
believing error to be injurious, and, of course, his conscience is violated 
when he contributes to its promulgation. 

The legitimate province of legisiators is to enact their best understanding 
of the Divine law, as far as is indispensable to the peace and prosperity of 
the states, without infringing a single right of an individual. ‘They 
have no authority to imagine what any one shall think or believe; because 
the mind of each is the property of himself alone, with the operations of 
which, as far as they do not directly prejudice another’s well-being, no man, 
or body of men, have any right to interfere. For his mental operations he 
is accountable alone to God, and not toman. Human government can only 
deal rightfully with human action wherein it shall violate the rights of 
others. If these principles be true, and but few at this day will deny 
their truth, it follows, that the regulation of religious affairs by consti- 
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tutional or statutory provision, is a violation of individual right. Even if 
every one in the state should, at the moment, agree to the support of religion 
by taxation, still the legislature would have no right to provide for it, be- 
cause the opinions of some one might change belore the law could take 
effect; and especially would they have no right to legislate on this subject 
for a single soul of a subsequent generation; and more especially would 
the framers of a permanent organic law have no right to enforce the sup- 
port of religion by constitutional provision. This is a subject on which 
the majority have no more right to rule than has a single individual, Webster, 
therefore, did not recognise ‘the true end of government when he contend- 
ed for the right to provide for the support of Christi: anity by law, whether 
the individual be conscientiously opposed to contributing for the support of 
doctrines he-deems erroneous, or not. He may be a great ‘“‘ Expounder’ 
of constitutional law, but with his opinions in 1520, he would be unfit to 
draft a constitution in which all shall find security me the enjoyment of their 
rights. 

But on another point Webster was equally lame. He contended for the 
right of the people to exact, as a qualification for holding an office, an oath 
of belief in the Christian religion. On this subject he said :— 


‘*‘ Nothing is more unfounded than the notion, that any man has a right to an 
office. This must depend upon the choice of others, and consequently, upon the 
opinions of others, in relation to his fitness or gualification for office. No man can 
be said to have a right to that, which others may withhold from him at pleasure. 
* * * All bestowment of office remaining in the discretion of the people, they 
have, of course, a right to regulate it, by any rules which they may deem expedi- 
ent. But if office, merely as such, were a right which each individual, under the 
social compzct, was entitled to claim, all qualifications would be indefensible. 
The acknowledged rights are not subject, and ought not to be subject to 
any such limitation. The qualifications, then, can only be made requisite as 
qualifications for office, on the ground, that office ia not what any man can demand 
as a matter of right, but rests in the confidence and good will of those 
who are to bestow it. It would be seen to follow, then, that those who confer 
office may annex any such condition to it as they think proper. * * * If the public 
will may require this qualification (belief in Christianity) at every election, as it 
occurs, the public will may declare itself beforehand, and make such qualification 
a standing requisite. * * * This*qualification has nothing to do with any man’s 
conscience. If he dislike the condition he may decline the office ; in like man- 
ner, if he dislike the salary, the rank, or any thing else which the law attaches to 
it. * * * For my own part, finding this declaration in the constitution, and hear- 
ing of no practical evil resulting from it, 1 should have been willing to retain it, un- 
less considerable objaction had been expressed to it. If others are satisfied with 
it, I shall be. I do not consider it, however, essential to retain it, as there is an- 
other part of the constitution which reeognizes, in the fullest manner, the benefits 
which civil society draws from those Christian institutions which cherish piety, 
morality, and religion. Iam conscious that we should not strike out of the con- 
stitution all recognition of the Christian religion.” 


That no man has a right to office is an error. The good man has a right 
to a good reputation, although the people may grant or deny it at pleasure. 
If they deny it, they commit a wrong against goodness itself. But, accord- 
ing to W ebster, he has no right to it, because others have the power of 
withholding it at discretion. The community will always highly regard an 
excellent member while they appreciate virtue ; but they are under obliga- 
tion to appreciate virtue ; therefore, they are unjust to the meritorious when 
they deny them the reward of well-doing. This is parallel with the case of 
office; for the conferring of official distinction is one means the people have 
of testifying their regard for our distinguished talent and virtue. No one 
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can deny the right to gain office, or any other reward of merit, by a course 
of honorable action; how, then, can the right to office be denied after it is 
fairly earned? The best men have the right to rule in every state, and the 
people have the right to be ruled by the worthicst of their members. 

Granting the truth of these positions, we can readily detect another error, 
to wit, that the people have no right to annex impossible conditions to the 
acquisition of office. Individual freedom of thought and belief belongs to 
each, with which, as argued above, no earthly power has aright to interfere. 
There is no demerit in arriving at any conclusions by an honest exercise of 
the faculties. The faith, therefore, which one may possess, does not form a 
part of the merit which gives a right to distinction, neither of the demerit 
which denies the high consideration of the community. The people, there- 
fore, have no right to demand, as a qualification for office, a declaration of 
belief in the Christian religion. It may be impossible for some minds to 
believe it as commonly understood ; consequently, with them this condition 
would be an impossible one; and Webster was familiar with the principle of 
law, that all impossible conditions are void ab initio. 

Another method of demonstrating the falsity of a doctrine, is by showing 
its pernicious influence; for error always works wrong—truth, never. 
That the qualification in question would be injurious in its tendency, i is 
seen in the temptation it affords for concealment of real views, and the de- 
claration of belief in doctrines which are felt to be false. T his is a species 
of lying destructive of good character. It also works injury to religion it- 
self, by filling the church with hypocrites. ‘True religion flourishes best 
among the truly free. It is remarkable, that Webster, so late as 1820, 
should be found defending a principle so hostile to private liberty. 

The right of suffrage was another question much discussed in this con- 
vention ; and in connection with it, the right which property should hold 
in the institution of the Senate. The question, whether the senators should 
be apportioned according to the population, or the property in each district, 
was warmly debated. 

On this Mr. Webster remarked :— 


‘+ But, sir, I take the principle to be well established by writers of the greatest 
authority. In the first place, those who have treated of natural law have main- 
tuined, asa principle of that law, that as fur as the object of society is the protec- 
tion of something in which the members possess unequal shares, it is just that the 
right of each person, in the common councils, should bear a relation and propor- 
tion to his interest. Such is the sentiment of Grotius, and he refers, in support of 
it, to several institutions among the ancient states. Those authors who have writ- 
ten more particularly on the subject of politieal institutions, have, many of them, 
maintained similar sentiments. Not, indeed, that every man’s power should be in 
exact proportion to his property, but that, in a general sense, and in a general 
form, property, as such, should have its weight and influence in political arrange- 
ments. Montesquieu speaks, with approbation, of the early Roman regulation, 
made by Servius Tullius, by which the people were distributed into classes, ac- 
cording to their property, and the public burdens apportioned to each individual, 
according to the degree of power he possessed in the government. * * * One 
of the most ingenious of political writers is Mr. Harrington ; ; an author not now 
read as much as he deserves. It is his leading object, in his Oceana, to prove that 
power naturally and necessarily follows property. He maintains that a govern 
ment founded on property, is legitimately founded ; and that a government founded 
on a disregard of property, is founded in injustice, and can only be maintained by 
military force. ‘If one man,’ says he, ‘be sole landlord, like the Grand Seignior, 
his empire is absolute. If a few possess the land, this makes the Gothic or Feu- 
dal Constitution. Ifthe whole people be landlgrds, then is it a commonwealth.’ ‘It 
is strange,’ says Mr. Pope in one of his recorded conversations, ‘ that Harrington 
should be the first man to find out so evident and demonstrable a truth, as that of 
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property being the true basis and measure of power.’ In truth he was not the 
first. ‘The idea is as old as political science itself. It may be found in Aristotle, 
Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other writers. Harrington, however, eeome 
to be the first writer who has illustrated and expounded the principle, and given to 
it the effect and prominence which justly belong to it.* To this sentiment, sir, I 
entirely agree. It seems to me to be plain, that, in the absence of military force, 
political power naturally and necessarily goes into the hands which hold the pro- 
perty. Ia my judgment, therefore, a republican form of government rests not 
more on political constitutions, than on those laws which regulate the descent and 
transmission of property. Governments, like ours, could not have been maintained, 
when property was holden according to the principles of the Feudal System; nor, 
on the other hand, could the Feudal Constitution possibly exist withus. * * * 
Our New-England ancestors brought hither no great capitals from Europe. * * * 
They came toa new country. * * * Their situation demanded a parcelling 
out and division of the lands; and it may be fairly said, that this necessary act 
fixed the future frame and form of their government. * * * The consequence 
of all these causes has been, a great subdivision of the soil, and a great equality of 
condition; the true basis, most certainly, of a popular government. ‘If the peo- 
ple,’ says Harrington, ‘ hold three parts in four of the territory, it is plain there can 
neither be any single person nor nobility able to dispute the government with them ; 
in this case, therefore, except force be interposed, they govern themselves. 
* * * The purest government, if it could exist, would not be long acceptable, 
if the tendency of the laws were to crzate a rapid accumulation of property in a few 
hands, and to render the great mass of the population dependent and pennyless. In 
such a case, the popular power must break in upon the rights of property, or else 
the influence of property must limit and control the exercise of popular power. 
Universal suffrage, for example, could not long exist in a community, where 
there was great inequality of property.+ The holders of estates would be 
obliged, in such cases, either in some way to restrain the right of suffrage, 
or else such right of suffrage would, ere long, divide the property. In the 
nature of things, those who have not property, and see their neighbors 
possess much more than they think them to need, cannot be favorable to 
laws made for the protection of property. When this class becomes nu- 
merous, it grows clamorous. It looks on property as its prey and plunder, and 
is naturally ready, at all times, for violence and revolution. It would seem then to 
be a part of political wisdom to found government on property; and to establish 
such distribution of property, by the laws which regulate its transmission and 
alienation, as to interest the great majority of society in the protection of the gov- 
ernment. ‘This is, [ imagine, the true theory and the actual practice of our repub- 
lican institutions. * * * This question has been argued as if it were pruposed 
only to give an advantage te u few rich men. I do notso understand it. 1 consider 
it as giving property, generally, a representation in the Senate, both because it is 
just that it should bear such representation, and because it is a convenient mode of 
providing that check, which the constitution of the legislature requires. I do not say 
that such check might not be found in some other provision; but this 1s the pro- 
vision already established, and it is, in my opinion, a just and proper one. I will 
beg leave to ask, sir, whether property may not be said to deserve this portion of 
respect and power in the government? It pays, at this moment, I believe, /ive- 
sixths of all the public taxes ;—one-sirth only being raised on persons. Not only, 
sir, do these taxes support those burdens, which all governments require, but we 
have in New-England, from early times, holden property to be subject to another 


* With regard to the power of authority, or the blind veneration of, and obedience to the 
great ones of the past, Mr, Webster might have read a lesson from Bentham, an old living 
writer at the time this speeci: was made, and who, though an apologist of monarchy, was, nev- 
ertheless, a reformer in many things, He speaks thus pointedly on this subject : “Instead of 
being guided by their own judgment, the men of the nineteenth century shut their own eyes, 
and give themselves up to be led, blindfold, by the men of the eighteenth century. The men 
who have the means of knowing the w hole body of-the facts, on which the correctness and 
expediency of the judgment to be formed must turn, give up their own judgme nt to tuat of a 
set of men entirely destitute of any of the requisite kaowledge of such facts,” 

t In our cities and manufacturing towns, where there is great inequality of property among 
the pe opie, universal suffrage exists in name and de jure, but does not exist de facto, or in 
practice ; as, witness the frequent instances of the monied employer driving the poor employ- 
ees, like muzzled animals, to the polls to vote his dictation. 
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great public use,—I mean the support of schools. * * * I will now proceed to 
ask, sir, whether we have not seen, and whether we do not at this moment see the 
advantage and benefit of giving security to property by this and all otber reasonable 
and just provisions? The constitution has stood on its present basis forty years. 
Let me ask what State has been more distinguished for wise and wholesome legis- 
lation? 1 speak, sir, without the partiality of a nation, and also without intending 
the compliment of a stranger; and I ask, what example have we had of better le- 
gislation? No violent measures, affecting property, have been attempted. Stop 
laws, suspension laws, tender laws, all the tribe of these arbitrary and tyrannical 
interferences between creditor and debtor, which, wheresoever practiced, generally 
end in the ruin of both, are strangers to our statute book.” 


Again, in establishing the conditions on which the elective franchise 
could be exercised, Webster said :— 

*«T shall object to giving up all pecuniary qualifications, though I would be con- 
tent with the smallest tax. There is a great difference between this and universal 
suffrage.” 


In the debate—of whose spirit the above remarks of Webster are a 
fair representation—was betrayed a remarkable though common defi- 
ciency of one of the brightest virtues, to wit: Faith in man. Confidence 
in the intellectual and moral capacity of human nature is essential to ad- 
vancement in social well-being. No one, who denies his species good- 
ness by nature, can put forth a hearty effort for the improvement of hu- 
manity. He is a skeptic as to his neighbor, and though he may not be 
aware of it, is a skeptic also as to his God. Want of confidence in the 
creature is want of confidence in the Creator. The venerable John 
Adams, on whose head had slumbered eighty winters, although he is en- 
titled to the undying gratitude of freemen for the great power and zeal 
he brought to the cause of liberty in her darkest hour, appeared in a very 
unfavorable light in 1820, while opposing, in this convention, the exten- 
sion of free principles, on the ground that they would enable the poor to 
gratify their knavery in “ voting us (the rich) out of our houses.”’ Web- 
ster and many others, in their arguments, virtually uttered the same sen- 
timent of a darker age—the same slander upon humanity. There is no 
confidence to be placed in the philosophy of him who permits his distrust 
of mankind to influence his reasoning. 

The argument of Webster, that property is the true source of power, 
and ought to enter into the foundation of every government, can be but 
lightly regarded by the most primitive minds of the present day. If it 
was a prevalent doctrine in 1820, twenty-eight years have clearly revealed 
its absurdity. On this subject Webster, thought by multitudes to be, at 
least, the son of a prophet, could not have been in the spirit of prophesy, 
else he could have looked more clearly into the heart of a quarter of a 
century. 

What! is a man to suffer social and political annihilation because he is 
poor? Shall the benevolent man, who has divided all his substance 
with the needy, be compelled by law to sit at the footstool of the avari- 
cious man, who has spent his days in oppressing his fellows? The latter 
wounds, while the former heals; he takes bread from the hungry, while 
the other feeds the destitute. Which is the most worthy character ? And 
yet Webster supported the constitutional provision that would place the 
good man at the mercy of the cruel—which would sanction the foul dis- 
tinction which wealth gives its possessor. 

The distinguished } fawyer, orator, and statesman, whose opinions we 
are reviewing, contended for the institution of the Senate on the basis of 
property, because, as he said, it is just it should have pewer in the gov- 
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ernment, according to its value to society ; beeause it would be liable to 
the invasions of the poor, if not enabled by the organic law to protect 
itself, and because it would thereby furnish an invaluable check upon the 
power of the House, where men and not money were represented. 

The rich man is intrinsically no better than the poor man; and yet this 
proposition implies and presupposes an increase of merit according to the 
amount of property possessed. It is giving to money the power which 
belongs only to intelligence. It virtually confers citizenship upon the 
beast of the field. It is a tribute to the golden god, which is teo gene- 
rally enshrined in the human heart. 

A few facts will show the consequence which Webster proposed to 
concede and confirm to money at the expense of man, The census of 
1810 was made the basis of statistical calculation by the convention. 
From this it appears thatin the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, &c., the propo- 
sition would produce the following inequalities in the political standing 
of the citizens, to wit: the population of 34,381, in Suffolk, would send 
51 members to the House of Representatives, had it been instituted like 
the Senate, because it paid $21,022 taxes; while Norfolk, with 36,245 
inhabitants, would have only 17 representatives, because, forsooth, 
Norfolk is not so rich in the gifts of nature as Suffolk, and, consequently, 
the people are unable to pay more than $6,692 taxes; and Worcester, 
with a population of 64,910, could send only 31 representatives, because 
she paid only $12,749 taxes; and Berkshire, with 35,907 inhabitants, 
could have 13 members in the House, because she paid but $5,322 to- 
ward the support of government. Contrast Suffolk with Berkshire. The 
former, with 34,381, and the latter with 35,907 people, while the one 
could send 51, and the other only 13 members to the House—thus giving 
to one man in Suffolk about four times the political power that is given to 
a citizen of Berkshire. Now, notice the people of these respective coun- 
ties, and see whose sons are best qualified to maintain the dignity and 
discharge the duties of freemen. Noble Berkshire has, in spite of the 
law, vindicated herself before the world, and gained an undying fame for 
producing and sending abroad great men, through whom she is enabled 
to rule more than a whole state. Berkshire has contributed more to the 
mental greatness of the nation than any other county of the Pilgrim State 
—although Webster regarded her citizens as scarcely entitled to one- 
quarter of the consideration which belonged to those of richer Suffolk ! 

With regard to another reason, to wit: that property is a true source 
of power, which should be felt in the legislature, it is only necessary to 
remark, that this power is entirely illegitimate, because mind is the only 
true source of moral power. The opposite view is carrying the vulgar 
estimation of wealth into the constitution and laws, which should ever be 
so framed as to subserve the elevation instead of the degradation of man- 
kind. It would also enable property, which panders to the avarice of 
man, and thereby brings wretchedness upon the masses, to increase its 
power ad infinitum, and thus increase the poverty and misery of the 
people. 

In the debate on this subject, the Senate was called the “ rich man’s 
citadel,” which would be properly checked by the House in which the 
people are represented. But let it be recollected that a majority of the 
members of the House would also come from the ranks of the wealthy, 
and thus property would be omnipotent in both branches. 

Daniel Webster is an intellectually great man; but the great will err 
when they look to authority for opinions, and do not independently trace 
the truth from first principles. When, therefore, we find vurselves 
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becoming mute and even thoughtless in the presence of great men, let us 
awake from the fascination that is creeping upon us, by recollecting that 
though they may be powerful in some respects, yet they may, by: a de- 
ficiency in mental equilibrium, be actually inferior to more humble 
individuals in the perception of Truth. 


ADVENTURE AT AN OPERA BALL. 
I. 


Come ! the ball invites, the ~— House opens its doors! Come, thou 
motley, grinning, boisterous crowd, shake thy tinselled trappings, stretch 
out thy long arms, utter thy loud shouts, spur on thy tottering limbs! why 
dost thou linger? The field is open to thee—the saloon is splendid, the 
gilding sparkles, the lustres pour forth all their rays; the High Priest Mu- 
sard and his Levites are at their posts! Hurra! the thunder roars, the 
orchestra has given the signal! In the boxes, in the galleries, ten thousand 
heads peer out in_expectation ; formidable rows of dancers range themselves 
in order of battle; all is ready. The masks are carefully fastened, I per- 
ceive in a corner, Public Morality, with a three-cornered hat upon its head. 
Attention ! the comedy begins,! Wild cries shake the saloon—they twist, 
they intertwine, they stamp—limbs are wrenched, eyes flash defiance, human 
forms meet in violent centact, wine-steaming breaths mingle with each 
other, a cloud of dust ascends. Courage! seek forgetfulness, happy mor- 
tals! Seize, as it passes, the pungent pleasure which is offered you! Leap 
upon this flitting prey, and devour it quickly! it may escape you! Above 
all, take good heed that the image of the morrow does not interpose between 
you and your transports! Alas, the morrow!—for thee, man of toil, it is 
some detested labor which consumes every hour of thy life ; itis some vampire 
machine, which each day exhausts a portion of thy intellect !—for thee, 
artist, it is some sombre and chilly garret, whither thou must drag thy 
wearied limbs ! It is the incessant, pitiless struggle—it is discouragement 
—it is the sacrifice of thy noblest cravings !—for thee, poor Magdalene, it is 
the continual deceit of thy caresses which must be renewed again; it is the 
bread which must be purchased by thy shame; it is the body which must be 
prostituted! Courage, then, one and all! Cast a veil over your wounds, 
and give vent to your gaiety, lest it stifle you ! 

Assuredly these gloomy thoughts did not disturb the handsome Gaston de 


Vargese, who was sauntering in i the dressing-room, surrounded by a group of 


friends, He was a charming young man, although his pale face was already 
furrowed by wrinkles, w hich, most certainly, were engendered neither by 
grief nor by inexorable toil. He had never viewed life but upon one side, 
the lustrous, silken, gilded side; the reverse of the picture did not exist for 
him. Young, rich, without ideal aspirations, he might believe himself hap- 
py—negatively so, at least. We have just said that he was rich; let us 
explain ; he was deeply in debt, and his entire patrimony had passed into 
the hands of the syrensof the theatre and of the public balls. This, indeed, 
is the lot usually reserved for these sultans of civilized society ; and the ebb 
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and flow of that wealth which returns to the daughter of the laborer, might 
even appear providential, if the purses of these fair sinners were not bottom- 
less. Fortunately for our hero, he possessed an inexhaustible mine of gold, 
a Pactolus in the shape of anuncle. Consequently, the vexatious condition 
of his budget gave him but little uneasiness—the age of the worthy soul, (it 
was thus he designated him,) being quite encouraging for an heir. ‘Thanks 
to this funereal perspective, he still found complaisant Turcarets, and he was 
enabled to continue his round of iife, that is to say, to taste the various en- 
joyments reserved for some thousands of the wealthy, by our respected 
society. Heaven knows, too, with what ardor, with w hat enthusiasm, he 
plunged into the vortex of pleasure. On this night, especially, he and his 
friends had resolved to close the carnival by a master stroke, by a revel 
worthy of Sardanapalus. This resolution had already taken a beginning, 
for they had just eaten an excellent supper, washed down with a variety of 
the most exquisite wines. One could easily have divined this fact by their 
irregular gait, and their incoherent discourse, had not this state of things 
been in some sort habitual to them. 

In order to understand to what a point of degradation young men of 
Family have arrived, it is necessary, in the summer season, for example, to 
take a seat in front of the Café de Paris ; there we can see the greatest 
names of the noblesse and of finance afford a spectacle, gratis, with some 
young flower girl, ard indulge in immoderate laughter, while they utter 

obscenities at which even the customers of Paul Niquet would blush. 

They were lounging then, causing the dressing-room to resound with 
their cries, calling after the female attendants, and indulging in impromptu 
jests, when a woman, dressed in a black domino, approached, and placed 
herself, suddenly, across their path. 

There was something so noble and so resolute in her attitude, her eyes 
shone so brilliantly beneath her mask, that our roués were silenced: and they 
did not venture to demean themselves towards her with that license, which 
this bravado seemed to justify. 

They soon, however, resumed their effrontery, and were about to crowd 

eagerly around the unknown, when, pointing to Gaston, she said: 

“It is you, sir, to whom I wish to speak.’ 

‘To me! is it possible !’ exclaimed the latter, presenting her his arm. 

* He is a lucky fellow, this Gaston!’ cried his friends. 

‘It is a pity that she did not cast her handkerchief to him,’ observed one 
of the number. 

‘Hark, here!’ they all cried to him, ‘ do not forget that we sup together 
at the Café de Paris; try to bring your beauty with you.’ 

But Gaston was out of hearing. Hurried onward by the Unknown, he 
had already left the dressing-room. The two, hastily, descended the stairs, 
and made their w ay toward | ‘the peristyle. Here, a valet, who seemed to be 
waiting for them, hastened before them to open the door of a carriage. 
Gaston was both astonished and delighted. 

‘ Where are we going ? he said to the Unknown. 

‘To my house,’ replied the latter, briefly. 

The valet let down the steps. 

‘T exact from you,’ she resumed, ‘the most perfect silence on the way. 
Do you swear to observe it ? £1 swear it!’ said Gaston. 

The Unknown entered the carriage first; the young man followed her. 
They drove away at full speed. ? 

All this had passed so rapidly and-unexpectedly, that Gaston, impelled 
by a blind impulse, had not conceived the slightest suspicion as to the na- 
ture of his adventure. But when the first moment of stupor had passed, and 
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he found himself in profound darkness, rocked by the monotonous rolling of 
the carriage, deafened by the noise of the wheels upon the pavement, he 
asked himself what all this could mean! ‘If I were the victim of some 
frightful machination,’ he thought to himself! He recalled to mind the dry 
tone, the haughty mien, the peremptory gesture of his companion, and they 
appeared but little in harmony with the usual signs of a tender passion. His 
ideas, however, soon took a different direction, and the cloud became 
tinged with rose again. 

Although the Unknown had not removed her mask, Gaston had been able 
to make various discoveries, which were all tokens of beauty and of youth. 
Young and beautiful! These magic words completely dissipated his fears, 
and, at last, he found them perfectly ridiculous. 

As strict silence had been enjoined upon him, he could do nothing but 
wait patiently for the dev ouement of his adventure ; ; he took this resolution, 
therefore, and sinking h's head upon the soft cushions, with an air of beati- 
tude, he invoked the most smiling images. 

His imagination had scarcely displayed its wings, when he stated up, as 
an idea suddenly flashed across his mind. ‘ Fool, idiot!’ he thought, stri- 
king his forehead with his hand, ‘she has forbidden me to speak, it is true, 
but nothing more; she has not prohibited gestures, which have their elo- 
quence also—let us try!’ And, applauding ‘himself for this i ingenious idea, 
he was about to approach the Unknown—but the carriage stopped. 

A large gate-way was now thrown open. A man of athletic frame, with- 
out livery, and holding a light, was waiting beneath the arch. The appear- 
ance of this problematical personage greatly displeased Gaston, and his fears 
were aroused again. ‘They crossed a court-yard, and reached a flight of 
steps. When here, the Ucknown said in the same brief tone which had 
already sounded so harshly in Gaston's ears : 

‘Ascend, sir.’ ‘Come, come! my fair one!’ cried the latter, ‘ whither 
are you leading me?’ ‘ Are you afraid?’ said the Unknown. 

* Ma foi,’ said Gaston, ‘ you must own that I have every reason to be so; 
your conduct is admirably adapted to excite suspicion.’ 

‘ You need have no fear of violence,’ replied the Unknown, in a softer 
tone ; ‘ I swear it!’ 

This promise was given in such a tone of frankness, that Gaston felt en- 
tirely re-assured, 

‘ That is enough !’ he said. 

And mounting the steps, he almost regretted that he had not a bandage 
over his eyes, which he would have found far more poetical. 

When they had reached the landing place, their guide opened a door. 
They crossed an antechamber and entered a tolerably large saloon, furnished 
with great simplicity, and hung with gloomy tapestry. A bright fire blazed 
upon the hearth, casting its reflections, here and there, upon the walls and 
carpet. 

The guide put down his light. 

«M. de V arjese, ’ said the Unknown, ‘ we are here. I will leave you for 
a few moments.’ 

And she disappeared behind a piece of tapestry. The guide left the apart- 
ment by a door on the opposite side. 

Gaston found himself alone. 

He collected himself, and endeavored to arrange his ideas, He raised 
anew the problem which had occupied him, to wit: whether he ought to 
consider himself the victim of treachery. After having revolved the subject 
in his mind, the fear of a snare appeared more absurd than ever. The im- 
pulse which prompted the Unknown could be nothing but love. Her air, in 
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truth, little resembled that of a daughter of Eve, whose aim is amorous en- 
ticement. But she had, perhaps, a ‘fashion, peculiar to herself, of declaring 
her love! Then, besides, he had conducted himself so deplorably towards 
her in the carriage! He had so awkwardly interpreted the prohibition, so 
replete with meaning, which she had imposed upon him! Whocould tell? 
His unaccustomed reserve had, perhaps, prejudiced her against him. This 
last suspicion filled him with anger, and he vowed not to “subject himself a 
second time to the reproach of indifference, which she could so justly apply 
to him. 

While he was occupied with these reflections the Unknown re-entered 
the apartment. 

She had laid aside her domino, but had not removed her mask. She was 
very beautiful thus. Her jet black hair, arranged in two rich, waving clus- 
ters, fell softly upon her shoulders. Her form, slender and flexible, now, 
freed from an ungraceful covering, appeared in all its charms. Her small, 
beautifully arched foot, scarcely touched the floor. Her whole figure wore 
an air of blended power and grace, which gave rich promise. Gaston gazed 
upon her in wonder. Still, he was unwilling to keep within the bounds of 
an admiration purely passive. Recalling to mind the resolution which he 
had taken, he exclaimed with a gay and easy air: 

‘ How! "charming creature! you have not laid aside this hateful mask !’ 

And he approached to clasp his arm about her waist. But the Unknown 
drew back in haste, measuring him with a glance of pride. 

‘ The d—1!’ said Gaston, without allowing himself to be disconcerted, 
‘here is an attitude truly tragic !’ 

The Unknown did not reply. He then added in a tone of still greater 
insolence. 

‘Is it, perchance, fair mask, that you are rehearsing a part 

These words were received with the same silence. 

He resumed, with an air of irony: 

* Most positively, whoever you may be, I warn you that these airs are very 
disagreeable, and by no means suited to the heroine of a masked ball.’ 

The Unknown was still silent, and continued to gaze upon him stead- 
fastly. 

‘Come, come!’ said Gaston, giving way to anger, ‘am I the dupe of a 
trick ?” 

‘ No, sir,’ replied the Unknown, in a slow and measured tone, ‘ you are 
the object of an act of justice which is about to be accomplished.’ 

Gaston gazed upon her at first with disquietude. Then he burst out into 
a fit of constrained laughter. 

‘ Parbleu!’ he exclaimed, ‘ this is growing comical ; and I congratulate 
you upon the admirable manner in which you sustain this serious tone.’ 

* Laugh, sir! your mirth will be of short duration.’ 

‘ Bravo! and you say that I am menaced with an act of justice ?” 

‘Yes.’ ‘With some terrible chastisement?’ ‘ Yes. 

‘ Good God! would you propose a duel to me ?’ 

‘J repeat, it is a punishment which will be inflicted upon you.’ 

‘ But who has passed the sentence?” ‘I.’ ‘ And whowill execute it?’ ‘I.’ 

‘Always I. ‘ Myself, I say, and that suffices’—as in Medea. It is very 
fine. But come! you have condemned the accused without a hearing.’ 
‘A hearing is useless.’ 

‘ Expeditious justice this, in truth. May it not be that there are extenua- 
ting circumstances?’ ‘ L will see by and by.’ 

‘Bah! I have every reason to believe that you will suffer yourself to be 
softened,’ ‘It may be so; that will depend upon yourself.’ 
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‘Upon me? what must I do?’ ‘Be a man.’ ‘ What do you mean by 
that? ‘ Be an honest man.’ 

Gaston frowned. 

‘ You are becoming impertinent, fair mask.’ ‘Is it your vanity, or your 
conscience, that prompts that answer ?” 

‘It concerns you little,’ said Gaston, greatly exasperated. ‘I warn you 
that you are growing insulting, and what is worse, very tiresome Who are 

ou, and what would you!’ * You are about to know, M. de Varjese.’ 

And by a sign she directed him to take a seat. 

‘ But, in the first place,’ she resumed, ‘I have a short story to narrate to 
you, or rather, to recall to your remembrance, for you are not ignorant of it ; 
you are perfectly well acquainted with the hero.’ 

Three years ago, during a night of the carnival, a poor woman lay dying 
of cold and want upon her bed of woe. Her malady, and it was a serious 
one, was the result of severe and incessant toil, which had exhausted her 
strength, as well as of her terrible anxiety for the future fate of her daugh- 
ter. The latter, at the moment which | recall to you, was watching by her 
mother’s bed side, and endeavoring to console her. ‘These two women had 
seen better days; the one the wife, the other the daughter of a merchant, 
Jacques Rémond, and had enjoyed a moderate share of the comforts of life. 
Unfortunately, unexpected reverses, the sudden bankruptcies of creditors, 
fell upon their sole protector, who did not survive hisruin, They were then 
obliged to have recourse to their own industry to support themselves by 
daily toil. Oh, it was a sad struggle against poverty !—a ceaseless, merci- 
less struggle! Often their suppliant han ls remained for months in a state 
of forced inactivity. Then, suddenly, as if by a mockery of fortune, work 
poured in upon them in profusion ; now they must remain chained to their 
seats, both day and night, and labor unremittingly, in order to finish their 
tasks at the appointed hour, until, at Jast, their frames grew bent, their 
heads dizzy, and the needle danced before their aching eyes. Afier all, 
better the evil of that time than of the other, than the evil of hunger ! 

‘ But L will not dwell upon details, that are very wearisome, doubtless, for 
you,’ said the Unknown, with a smile of supreme contempt, ‘ and [ wil] hasten 
to an event which cannot fail to interest you. 

‘ As I have said, the mother was dangerously iil, and the daughter watched 
by her pillow. The physician, who attended her gratuitously, had just left 
the chamber, after informing the daughter that the danger was very immi- 
nent, and that a crisis alone offered some slight chance of safety. ‘To this 
end he had prescribed various indispensable medicines. But their store of 
money was exhausted. The young girl knew this, and she tried to think of 
some means to obtain the sum which might save her mother’s life. In the 
midst of her anguish, she heard joyous sounds echo in the street. A sudden 
thought entered her mind. At this moment, her mother, overcome with 
fatigue and want of sleep, had fallen into a slumber. The young girl judged 
this to be the favorable moment. She gently pressed a kiss upon her fore- 
head, glided stealthily from the chamber, hastily descended the stairs, and 
reached the street. When here, she took refuge in the recess ot a gate- 
way, and giving way to her grief, she wept bitterly. The resolution which 
she had taken terrified her—and still it was her sole resource—how could 
she hesitate?’ She walked onward, and soon stood before the Opera House. 
There was a ball there, as on this night; and as the day began to dawn, a 
crowd of masks poured from the doors. She gazed at the crowd, and per- 
ceiving only their rude and boisterous gestures, their brows stern and anx- 
ious, she felt her courage fail her. 

‘ But, suddenly, a man appeared befure her, who seemed to differ from the 
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rest, by a certain air of frankness and mildness, A ray of hope returned, 
and holding out her hand, she said to him: ‘ For my sick mother, sir !’ 

Gaston started. The Unknown continued : 

‘At these words he turned ; she stood before him, suppliant, her forehead 
bent and humble. After having scrutinized her, he made a sign to his com- 
panions, and said to the young girl, as he led her onward a few. paces 

‘ Your mother is sick, then? ‘Y es, sir,’ she replied, without venturing 
to raise her eyes to him, 

And you are poor! you apply to me for aid?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘You are right; a pretty woman has never asked a favor of me in vain.’ 

She raised her head, and—she knew not why—that glance and those 
words chilled her very heart. He added: 

‘ Unfortunately I have not money enough about me; but here is my ad- 
dress; I reside a few steps from here. Ascend to my rooms ; you will there 
find my valet de chambre; I will be with you in a moment.’ 

‘ Enongh,’ cried Gaston, pale and anxious. ‘ Who, then, could have in- 
formed you of these details ?’ 

‘ Do not interrupt me!’ said the Unknown, in a tone of authority. ‘ You 
will soon see still more clearly, if 1 have been well informed.’ And she 
continued : 

‘Upon this man’s promise, the young girl walked, or, rather, dragged 
herself, toward the dwelling indic: ited to her, for she felt as if every one was 
laughing, and pointing at her with the finger. The thought that she was 
proceeding alone, by the faint light of dawn, over a muddy pavement, to an 
unknown house—to the apartments of a man who was a stranger to her— 
and this, while her mother was at death’s door—the thought was agonizing, 
and filled her bosom with terror and with shame.’ 

At last she ascended the stairs, and the domestic admitted her, after 
several questions addressed in a brutal tone. She took a seat, trembling 
with feverish agitation, in the cold antechamber. After some moments of 
anxious suspense, the young man entered. He appeared surprised at seeing 
the young girl, and angrily reproved his domestic. 

‘ Know,’ he said to him, ‘ that only such as you are fit to shiver in ante- 
chesphers, As to a woman, provided she is pretty, she has a right to ad- 
mission anywhere.’ 

He then opened a door, and invited the young girl to enter before him. 

‘Oh, sir,’ she said, with tears in her eyes, ‘ my mother is dying; it is not 
necessary for me to enter; give me what you please.’ 

‘What!’ he replied, ‘you are afraid of me?’ 

She at once passed on in the hope of abridging the interview. He led 
her across a saloon, and they entered a small, gloomy chamber. They had 
scarcely crossed the threshold, when he closed the door and locked it. 

‘In pity, madam,’ implored Gaston, ‘ do not complete the tale !’ 

The Unknown did not reply, but continued : 

‘ The young girl was stupefied at this act of violence, and said, clasping 
her hands: why have you fastened this door (’ 

He did not reply, but coolly took a few pieces of gold from his pocket, 
and jingled them; then gazing at her with an insolent smile, he said : 

‘ Service for service !’ 

She understood him, and uttered a cry of horror. 

‘Why, you area wretch ! my mother is dying !’ 

‘Ah, bah!’ replied the villain, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ beggars have 
always some plea of that sort—a mother, a child, an uncle, a cousin, afilic- 
ted with all kinds of maladies! Come, come! do you think me stupid 
enough to be cajoled by your nonsense ?’ 
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‘It is truth,’ said the young girl, sobbing, ‘ you can satisfy yourself of it.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you ! " Well, if it is true, you have an additional 
reasor to try to save your mother by not repulsing me ; it will be a proof 
of filial piety.’ 

‘ Wretch ! let me pass !’ 

And she tried to force the door, but her efforts were useless. 

Then, she had recourse to prayers, to tears, to supplications, to move this 
man ; she then tried menaces, imprecations—all were useless; the wretch 
replied to her prayers with irony, to her threats with laughter. At last, wild 
with terror, thinking of her mother, who was calling upon her, perhaps, at 
this moment, in the agonies of death, she took a desperate resolution. 

‘ You will give me gold ” she said wildly, ‘let me see how much.’ 

‘ Well said !’ cried the miscreant, with a sneering laugh. 

And he showed her a few pieces of gold. 

‘It is not enough,’ she said, with a bewildered air, ‘shame should be 
better paid.’ : 

‘Oh! oh! what cupidity! Well, be it so; I am never niggard where it 
concerns my fancies.’ 

And he approached a secretary. 

At this moment, the young girl darted, with a bound, toward the window, 
opened it, and disappeared. 

She fell upon the pavement in a swoon. When consciousness returned, 
she heard laughter and murmurs; these sounds came from a hideous crowd, 
who, having witnessed this act of despair, attributed her swoon to drunken- 
ness, and pressed around her, loading her with insults. She endeavored to 
rise, but was unable. Then the cries and hootings were redoubled. For- 
tunately, a man stepped from the crowd, a man of lofty stature, dressed in a 
plain blouse, whose features were stamped with benevolence and frankness. 
He raised her in his arms, and exclaimed, in a full, clear voice : 

‘Stand back, scoundrels! The first one who hinders me is a dead man" 

The crowd fell back in alarm, and he led the young girl onward. 

The latter, although seriously bruised on one knee, wished to proceed on 
her way, at once, notwithstanding the remonstrances of her protector, who 
declared that it was impossible. But when she had told him that it was to 
return to her sick mother, who was alone without attendance, he compre- 
hended the urgency of the case, and proposed that she should take a car- 
riage. She refused, stammering : 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘ it is because—come, be frank! there is no disgrace 
in it! you have no money ?’ 

She made a sign in the affirmative. 

‘Is it for that reason that you refuse ?’ he rejoined. ‘ But I, I have some.’ 

And with an air of triumph, he drew from his blouse a leathern pouch, 
which contained some small coin. At this sight the young girl felt her 
heart beat, and a sudden thought crossed her mind. 

‘Oh, sir, oh, sir,’ she cried, clasping her hands together, ‘ my boldness is 
very great, but you seem so good ! 

‘What is it that you wish me todo? Speak, freely, mademoiselle.’ 

She then informed him of her present poverty, and of the horrors of her 
situation. 

‘And why did you not tell me this, sooner ? replied this excellent man. 
‘ Quick, let us hasten to parchase the medicines that your good mother 
needs. If I have not money enough, the apothecary will trust me for my 
honest face! Or, I will leave him my watch in pledge.’ 

The young girl was tempted to sink upon her knees before her benefactor. 
They entered a fiacre, and were soon provided with the necessary medicines. 
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‘When she reached the door of her chamber, the young girl paused for a 
moment, and bethought herself of some pretext for her absence. She placed 
her ear against the door, holding her breath, and heard nothing. At last she 
eritered—a terrible spectacle met her eyes! her mother lay ‘with her head 
over the edge of the bed, struggling in the agonies of death! At this sight 
a piercing cry broke from her lips—the dying woman heard it, and recog- 
nized her daughter. ‘Then, she summoned her with a glance, and opening 
her arms, she had but time to clasp her in a last embrace. 

‘This, M. de Varjese, is the preliminary recital which | had to rehearse to 
you. Now, the man who detained the young girl, and who hastened her 
mother’s death, that man wasyou. The young girl was myself.’ 

With these words the Unknown removed her mask. 

‘Yes, it was I, Honorine Rémond, your victim |’ 

Gaston stood confounded, s stupefied. 

* Madam,’ he said, stammering, ‘I beg you to believe that I have repented 
often, very often, of my fault.’ 

: Indeed,’ replied Honorine, with an air of sovereign contempt, ‘and what 
have you done to expiate it? | What could Ido? I was ignorant of— 
your abode.’ 

‘Ah! this, then, was the cause of your inaction? Nothing is left me then 
but to pronounce you innocent. Come, come, no hypocrisy! You have 
not wished to find me, because I would have been a living token of your in- 
famy! And, besides, no feeling of remorse has disturbed you, for it has 
never entered your heart. Ah, if, in truth, this remembrance had stirred in 
your soul, you would have listened to the voice of conscience, and you 
would have said to yourself: ‘I have refused alms to this young girl, who 
implored it for her mother, and I have endeavored, besides, to degrade her ; 
I have been doubly infamous; for I have sinned at once against the law of 
justice and the law of love. Against the law of justice, which commands 
every man, whose two hands are full, to open, at least, one of them, to the 
poor who implore aid ; to the law of love, which recoils in herror from all 
approach, which is not mutual and voluntary. Well, then, I will repair my 
crime, as much as lies in my power. Without doubt, this young girl is not 
the only one who is a prey to poverty; many others are exposed to the ma- 
chinations of ignoble passions. I must uncover all these wounds; I must 
probe them; and my intellect, and a part of my life and wealth must be 
consecrated to their cure.’ This is what you would have said and done, if 
repentance had truly touched your soul. But no! you have not even sought 
to throw off your monstrous egotism; you have not tried to tear ae, from 
your idle and ignoble mode of life—a life which is but one prolonged rob- 
bery committed against your fellow men, and against your God! Therefore, 
as | have told you, M. de Varjese, the chastisement which I have in store 
for you will be terrible ! 

‘ Again,’ replied Gaston, with agitation, ‘it is time, madam, that you 
should tell me in what this chastisement, with which you menace me inces- 
santly, consists.’ 

‘ You shall be satisfied,’ said Honorine, sternly, ‘ it is this: 

‘M. Gaston de Varjese, from the present moment, horses, carriages, balls, 
theatres, sumptuous apartments, rich garments, no longer exist for you. All 
this luxury, in the bosom of which you have always lived, all this splendor, 
all these enjoyments must be renounced. All that which ‘has made up your 
strength has disappeared. M.de Varjese, you see yourself disarmed, subju- 
gated, powerless; your place is now among the slaves of hunger—you are 
poor! The heritage of your uncle upon w ‘hich you counted—’ 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Gaston. ‘ This heritage is mine. Your uncle has 
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lately died, leaving me his sole heir.’ ‘ It is false !’ cried Gaston, in affright. 

‘ Here are documents which will render you less incredulous,’ said Hono- 
rine, placing in his hands some papers, ‘a copy of the will, a certificate of 
your uncle’s decease, varivus letters which be has written to me; do you 
believe me now 1?’ 

Gaston perused these papers, and as he read, he grew more pale. He 
returned them to Honorine, and seized with a dizziness, he sank upon a 
chair to prevent himself from falling. Every drop of blood in his veins had 
rushed to his heart. There was a momentary silence. 

‘ And how came it,’ resumed Gaston, with a bewildered air, ‘ that he be- 
stowed this fa or upon you ? 

‘In the first place,’ said Honorine, ‘ because I have tended him with filial 
care, and because he has judged me worthy to be the dispenser of a brilliant 
fortune. Inthe second place, because | have revealed to him your infa- 
mous conduct. Not content with disinheriting you, he wished to denounce 
you to justice.’ ‘Indeed!’ said Gaston, with a steadfastness of gaze that 
was truly frightful. ‘ And how did yon become acquainted with him ? 

‘Strictly,’ replied Honorine, ‘1 might refuse to answer your questions, 
but I pity your wretchedness. Know, then, that received by a relative 
after my mother’s death, I quitted the province, to dwell in the city in 
which your uncle lived. I heard his name mentioned, and 1 went to him, 
and rehearsed my complaints against you. From this hour a tender 
friendship grew up between us which never changed.’ 

‘That is plain enough from the result,’ replied Gaston, whose dizzi- 
ness was fast disappearing ; ‘ do you know, madam, that you are endowed 
with an admirable talent for wheedling weak old men, and for snapping 
up inheritances ? ‘Nota word more,’ said Honorine, raising her head 
proudly. 

But Gaston continued furiously : 

‘In cheating their legitimate heirs—in surrounding with cares, to say 
the least, suspicious, the sick bed of a dying man—’ 

* Your words are insulting, sir,’ said Honorine, interrupting him. 

‘Insulting,’ replied Gaston, who had risen, his face purple with fever- 
ish emotion, ‘ because I remind you of your exploits! Why, here is a 
campaign that does you great credit! and I counsel you to exercise your 
talent anew upon some other old man!’ ‘* Wretch!’ 

And Honorine pulled the string of a bell. A man appeared; it was 
the same who had introduced Gaston into the house. 

‘Jean,’ she said, ‘you know who this man is? Well, he dares to 
insult me.’ 

Jean advanced a step, as if he would rush upon Gaston. Honorine 
restrained him. 

‘No!’ she said, ‘ but as I have still something to say to him, remain 
near me; and at every insult which passes his lips, you will strike him.’ 

Jean crossed his brawny arms upon his vreast, and fixed his clear and 
piercing eyes upon Gaston. The latter felt his impotence, and said with 
fury : 

‘Ha! you have a worthy champion inthis man !’ 

‘This man,’ replied Honorine, ‘ is the one who protected and succored 
me, when he found mie lying upon the ground, beneath your window ; it 
is to this man that I owe the sad joy of embracing my mother, before she 
breathed her last sigh; therefore I Jove him, I admire him; for he is 
generous and kind, while you are selfish and corrupt. ‘Enough, M. de 
Varjese ; I have informed you of your ruin; the chastisement is not yet 
ended.’ 
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Gaston smiled bitterly, with an air of defiance. Honorine continued: 

‘ All the claims of your creditors, who have supported you in your un- 

worthy life, I have collected in my ‘hands ; they give me the right to cast 

you into prison, I have a power over you, therefore, almost without 
limits.’ 

Gaston gazed upon her with alarm, and asked himself, if a!! were not 
a frightful dream. 

‘ But I will not be so inexorable,’ continued Honorine, with more mild- 
ness ; ‘a means is left by which you may escape imprisonment, and obtain 
a portion of your fortune.’ ‘ Can it be ? cried Gaston, his eye lighting 
up with hope. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘a means which has been suggested to 
me by my benefactor, by your dindle himself, on his death-bed ; a means 
which I appreciated and welcomed with gratitude, for it responded to 
my own sentiments, to all my recollections, to the indelible remembrances 
left upon my mind, by years of mourning and of bitterness, by images of 
want and of oppression.’ ‘ Well, what is it then ? stammered Gaston, 
anxiously. 

Honorine continued, in a voice which slightly faltered : 

‘M. de Varjese, for the space of five years, you must labor at a trade.’ 

Gaston started with a gesture of surprise and terror. 

‘ For the space of five years,’ repeated Honorine, ‘ you must labor at a 
trade ; you must work in the shop of a carpenter, with whom [ am ac- 
quainte d. At the end of this time, if your conduct is noble and worthy 
—and I mean myself to be the sole judge—if the improvement in your 
character that I desire, that I hope for, is accomplished, you will find, 
again, your fortune and your enjoyments ! But if you refuse, if rude and 
incessant toil affrights you—and it might well be so—if you choose a 
prison—then also, for the space of five e years, you will remain there, and 

upon leaving it, frightful poverty will await you at the door. Choose!’ 

‘What?’ ‘exclaimed Gaston, sinking his head, ‘ for five years to labor— 
to labor without relaxation, with loathing, with horror—my hands lacera- 
ted by rude tools—beneath a scorching sun, or in a freezing atmosphere. 
After the toilsome day, to quit my chain, to be free for a few hours; but 
to drag onward with pain my aching limbs, and to have strength and 
thought for naught but sleep. To bid adieu to all grace, to all elegance, 
to clothe myself in coarse garments, from the touch of which the delicate 
hands of a woman would shrink. Oh, it is horrible !’ 

‘It is horrible!’ said Honorine, ‘ and still it is the lot of millions—and 
that not for five years, bat for a life time! But you, at the expiration of 
this period, can find fortune and pleasure. They can scarcely hope for 
aught but destitution and death.’ 

* But these beings,’ cried Gaston, ‘they have not, like me, the image 
of the past, smiling in irony upon them to augment their misery.’ 

‘In truth,’ said Honorine bitterly, ‘ they need not fear this painful con- 
trast! They cannot look back upon days of opulence and festivity ; these 
have never shone for them! But you can reflect upon the resolution 
which you willtake. I leave you until to-morrow to decide.’ 

‘'To-morrow ! so soon?’ 

‘If your mind and your heart were less corrupt, ’ replied Honorine, 
indignantly, ‘ you would understand the meaning of this lesson, and you 
would not hesitate. But let us end this interview !’ 

‘So, then,’ rejoined Gaston, in despair, ‘ you are pitiless !’ 
‘T am just and kinder towards you than you are yourself.’ 
‘Five years! five years!’ repeated Gaston, ‘My good Jean,’ said 
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Honorine, turning her head, ‘conduct this gentleman to the carriage 
again.’ 

And Gaston quitted with rage the house which he had entered rich and 
powerful—which he left miserable, and a slave. 


II, 


Some time after the preceding scene, the following notice appeared in 
a journal : 

‘ Yesterday one of those frightful accidents took place, which are per- 
petually recurring, and which so deeply afflict the friends of the working 
class. An unfortunate carpenter, while at work upon a scaffold, tell back 
upon the pavement. His death was instantaneous,’ 

This carpenter was Gaston ! 

Submitting to the terrible alternative, which has been offered him by 
Honorine, he had chosen the life of a mechanic. He had resigned him- 
self for five years to incessant bodily toil, and to bitter poverty—to thral- 
dom of the mind, and to martyrdom of the body—those two constant 
companions of the poor! But the sad train of evils was not yet com- 
plete. The unhappy Gaston had not counted upon a third scourge, which 
descends upon the field of labor, and assumes various disguises to strike 
down its victims he had not counted upon—Death ! 

On hearing these tidings, Honorine was painfully affected. She had 
hoped for Gaston’s reformation, and it was her wish to restore him a por- 
tion of his heritage before the time assigned. 

To-day, mistress of an immense fortune, brilliant with youth and 
beauty, Honorine leads a life remarkable for its simplicity. The poor 
might, perhaps, explain this mystery. This conduct, and the manner in 
which, prompted by her noble heart, she speaks of the miseries and 
crimes of society, excite the most contradictory rumors in the world. 
Many say, ironically, that she is mad; some admire her, and believe her 


a saint. 


HEART JOYS. 


Tue disappointments that did drape my youth 
And heavily upon my spirit lay ; 
The bitter fennel that entwined my way 
And cast upon my heart the shades of Ruth; 
The many failings I have known of truth, 
And Love, and Friendship—gnawing cares, 
Toils, tears, bereavements—inward aches of years, 
That teach me life’s realities, in sooth 
All have not banished from my bosom Hope, 
Or drank the freshness of its youthful bloom— 
There are some feelings grief cannot entomb— 
Joys that to common day-beams never ope— 
My spirit feeds on inborn blessedness, 
And still hath faith in Trath, and Love and Happiness. 





Chalcahual. 


CHALCAHUAL. 


CHAPTER If, 


Upon the evening after their visit to Lesa, Cortes and some of his offi- 
cers were long at their evening feast; it had been unusually prolonged, 
and they had done full justice to the delicacies the Aztecs provided them 
with. They had feasted upon the most delicate game, and upon fresh 
fish which had swam in the Gulf of Mexico the day before, and which 
had been brought to the capital by swift-footed carriers, who were sta- 
tioned at different posts all over the land; and who, as their distance to 
run was short, and their numbers great, kept up a system of intercom- 
munication, equal in its effect to our steam made-use-of facilities of in- 
tercourse and interchange. This game and fish, as well as meats of va- 
rious kinds, were prepared in various and highly acceptable ways, and 
kept hot by chafing dishes, while there were not wanting sweetmeats 
and pastry. There, too, was the delicious chocolate, w hich is described 
as being “a potation of chocolate, flavored with vanilla and other spices, 
and so prepared as to be reduced to a froth of the consistency of honey, 
which gradually dissolved in the mouth.” Then there was, beside, the 
intoxicating pulque and fruits in abundance from the most opposite 
regions, 

Rejoicing in plenty, astonished and delighted with the wealth and 
plenty everywhere seen, the Spaniards talked of their distant Spanish 
home and of the various wonders of their present abode. Some that day 
had visited the market-place and the great temple, and the recital of all 
they saw was eagerly listened to by others. Throwing away care, they 
seemed only to rejoice in their present ease, as if it could endure forever 
—as if there were no enemy to fear, no courage to revenge indignities 
already inflicted upon the Indian, as well as to avert those they “medi- 
tated. But with Cortes it was different ; his mind was ill at ease, and the 
recklessness of his comrades only made care eat into his peace the more. 
He saw that his followers were “rapidly sinking into sloth and a feeling 
of security, which he knew to be the security uf those who tread upon a 
snare ; to him the sky was filled with clouds ‘and strange signs; he knew 
that his rude lawless soldiers would soon bring about anger, strife, and 
quarrellings among the people into whose very midst they had thrust 
themselves, and he “keenly felt the daring of bringing as their allies the 
very foe of the Aztecs, the Tlascalans; and he saw that, seeing this foe in 
the very heart of their proudest city—nay, even caring for iheir wants as 
guests, would set on fire the blood of the Aztecs. He had brought with 
him about seven thousand of these Tlascalans, while the number of his 
own white men amounted to about five Hitidred. Even could they live 
thus quietly, the ambition of Cortes would be far from being satisfied. His 
ambition was to rule over this proud nation, to gain their treasures, to 
make them slaves of his will; but upon the evening I speak of he allowed 
no frown or anxious wrinkle to show his disquiet ; he buried it deeply, 
for he’ felt the necessity of maturing some plan before he roused his sleep- 
ing warriors, and he thought i it likely a rest was perhaps what they most 
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needed, though his iron nature and his iron will asked no rest. His 
laugh was free that night, and no one appeared more at ease; no one 
seemed more like one who had no care upon his thoughts; butgMariva 
came in, and, going directly to Cortes, whispered some moments in his 

ear. Instantly the assumed appearance of thoughtless gayety was gone, 
a black frown came upon his face, and starting up he asked where the 
woman was, Mariva returned answer that she had gone, and her eye 
flashed fire as she said this, for the evening before he had quite neglected 
her, and his eye had sought Lesa’s the most; she was jealous of the beau- 
tiful daughter of Montezuma. Cortes’ keen eye had seen this, even while 
he was in the presence of Lesa, but her beauty had taken captive his 
wisdota; but all the next day he had striven to remove this new feeling 
from Mariva’s mind, knowing the danger there would else be, as he knew 
well they were all in Mariva’s power, who, as interpretess, might ruin 
them, had she the will. When he saw that her eye flashed, he hastened 
to re-assure her—‘ Nay, Mariva, not to admire her foolish beauty as we 
did somewhat last night, but to bind this proud Lesa to the rack, to tor- 
ture her that she might confess more, and tell us where they bestow their 
treasure ; ; she was but the flower that pleased for the hour; and hark ye, 
Mariva,”’ he continued, smiling, ‘ I shall begin to think my Mariva is jeal- 
ous of this girl if her eye flashes so; do you think we would love the 
flower sooner than the star?” ‘ And now my brave cavaliers,” he said, 
after he had watched Mariva’s exit from the room and exchanged a smile 
with her, ere she disappeared—* And now my brave cavaliers,” rang out 
his voice again—‘‘ we must to action; fling away this ease, and ho! for 
glory! ho! for war!” 

Briefly detailing their danger, he held a counsel with them ; many were 
the plans consulted upon—retreat was proposed, but Cortes thought that 
that was not to be dreamed of, it was infamous, it was cowardly ; he de- 
clared it would seal their very ruin in the eyes of all white men, and 
cause them to be despised by the very Aztec who would, when fear was 
gone, have no scruple to crush those whose hand had been so high, and 
whose step had been so crushing and unscrupulous. Gradually ova-- 
coming the fears of the very bravest of his men, and when they believe 
with his pretended belief that retreat was not only cowardly, but even 
impracticable, Cortes proposed that they should even take Montezuma 
prisoner by fair means or foul, and rule through his orders. With such 
a pledge the Spaniards must be secure from the assault of the people, 
afraid by acts of violence to compromise the safety of their prince, and if 
he could be made to come, as if by his own wish or with his own con- 
sent, they would be deprived of all apology for rising against Montezu- 
ma’s captors. As long as the emperor remained among the Spaniards it 
would be easy, by allowing him a show of sovereignty, to rule in his 
name, until they had taken measures for securing their safety and the suc- 
cess of their enterprise. 

Cortes detailed this plan before his officers, as well as the pretext un- 
der cover of which it could be done, for there must be some pretext, and 
his words were heard in utter silence by those to whom he spoke. The 
gayest of the gay but an hour ago—so thoughtless—so at their ease—in 
such security !—they now were pale with horror at their situation, and 
this plan, seemingly so impossible, and so like a straw for a drowning 
man to catch, so hopeless did it seem to the most of them. When Cortes 
had done speaking he looked at them, but heard no word, each one feared 
to accept it. Cortes waited a few moments, and with sneering tones he 
asked—‘“‘ Are ye cowards, or madmen, not to accept your only means of 
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safety and of conquest?’ ‘“ Neither,” said Pedro de Alvarado, proudly. 
«« Neither; I accept it’—“ and I’’—* and l’’—“ and I,” echoed those des- 
perate, daring men. 

Then came councils upon the minute details of the enterprise ; this 
kept them in close council until it was late, and then all the rest of the 
night the soldiers might have been seen preparing their fire-arms, or going 
to the confessional; while Cortes, in his vast and dreary apartment, paced 
to and fro with heavy strides most fearfully, alone with his danger and his 
daring. 

® * * * * * * * 

When Lesa entered the palace of Montezuma he had just risen from 
his siesta, and was already in his hall of audience, for it was the hour when 
he received ambassadors from foreign kingdoms, or caciques from his own 
states and cities; but upon hearing that Lesa had come, they were not 
allowed to enter, until he could talk awhile with Lesa alone. He greeted 
her affectionately, asked about the child, was sorry it was ill, and ‘glad it 
was then better—sorry that he had had such a night of suffering, and glad 
that now he slept—alternating, as we all are, constantly from sorrow to 
gladness, from gladness to sorrow, for there is nothing on earth which 
has not its pleasantness and peace, and its vexation and sorrow. Lesa 
seized this opportunity to press upon Montezuma the importance of bri- 
bing the Spaniards to leave his kingdom ; but she had scarcely commenced 
her earnest appeal, when the Spaniards themselves were announced as 
desiring an audience. A frown came upon Montezuma’s face, followed 
by a resigned expression; and not listening to Lesa, who implored him to 
deny them that day, he said that it was well, they might immediately 
come in, as soon as some half dozen caciques were admitted to be in at- 
tendance. He ordered the slaves to bring refreshments in, and to bring 
in also a couple of fans of jewelled bracelets and chains, that he migkt 
deck them with the gifts the white men most seemed to value; then turn- 
ing to Lesa, he said—* Lesa, my bird, must stay with us—will she not?” 
The curtains of the doorway were drawn aside, and through the ante- 
chamber of the hall from the court the spirit-stirring music of the strange 
visitors was heard. Cortes and five of his prine ipal cavaliers were ush- 
ered into the presence ; they were all clad in complete polishe -d steel ar- 
mor, and seemed in a pec uliarly friendly, courteous mood, jested with 
the emperor, and Cortes pleased him so much by what he said, that Mon- 
tezuma, wishing to gain the friends ship of these formidable people, even 
offered Cortes his daughter Linsta to be his wife; this Cortes playfully 
declined. Lesa heard Montezuma’s offer with surprise ; and she observed 
that although Cortes seemed even unusually gay, that some anxious 
glances were cast by the other cavaliers into the antechamber and court, 
where many white men seemed to be congregating. She began to fear she 
knew not what, while Montezuma, utterly unconscious that there was 
aught to fear, was loading his guests with prese nts, when Lesa’s fears 
were changed into horror, into dread reality. Cortes changed his play- 
ful words iuto stern ones; his brow grew dark, and his tones fearful, as 
he told Montezuma that he had heard strange news from the south; that 
Qu: inhpopaca had most treacherously murdered two white men from his 
garrison at Vera Cruz; that a battle had taken place in consequence ; 
that the Aztecs, of course, were routed, but that some seven or eight 
white men, with the commander of his garrison, had been killed; and 
that the Aztec prisoners had owned that the treachery was by the insti- 
gation of Montezuma. All this the emperor well knew; but with well- 
feigned astonishment he declared his surprise and ignorance of the affair, 
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and said that his countenancing it was a falsehood of his enemies. Cortes 
told him—he, of course, believed what he said—but that it would be ne- 
cessary to send for the Aztec chief, and those others concerned in the 
treachery, and to punish them; this Montezuma agreed to, and instantly 
sent his signet and warriors to bring them to Mexico, Cortes then told 
him that his willingness to inquire into the affair proved his innocence, 
but that he feared his own great sovereign would not be as easily satis- 
fied, and proposed that he should go to the Spaniard’s quarters and stay 
with them until the matter should be arranged ; such a proof of his good 
will toward them would satisfy his emperor as to the falsity of the accu- 
sations. The monarch, wily himself, clearly saw through their plan, and 


asked, indignantly, “ Who ever heard that a great prince, like himself, 


voluntarily leaving his own palace, to become a prisoner in the hands of 
strangers ?” Cortes tried to convince him that he would not go as pris- 
oner, ” Bisk Montezuma would not agree to the disgraceful plan. The un- 
expected daring of the white man tamed him, howev er, for who but such 
as had dnknown power would ever think ofsuch a plan? Velasquez de 
Leon, one of the cavaliers, became impatient of the delay, and demanded 
that the insolent prince should be killed, unless he complied. Monte- 
zuma was terrified, and being made to believe that the threat would be 
carried into execution, at last consented to go with them. 

Lesa, throughout this interview, was speechless with terror, with in- 
tense suffering, and with a dread consciousness of her utter powerless- 
ness, for the emperor had not listened to her passionate appeals to defer 
giving audience to these people ; how much less could she influence him, 
when she knew his fright, and even partook of it insome degree. But 
with her it was slight fear, for she would have died sooner than submit 
to the disgrace w hich the craven monarch agreed to. With horror she 
saw that the very ruin she had tried to avert she had brought upon her 
land, and when she found voice she besonght her father to die like aman 
before he should submit to such degradation; but as I said before, selfish- 
ness, cruelty, and falsehood, had deprive »d Montezuma of being noble and 
brave—a craven, false man he had become, and such was every act of the 
fallen prince. Cortes recognizes in the woman, whose appeals were so 
passionate, the beautiful Lesa, and willing, in this fearful hour, to go any 
lengths to conciliate Mariva, he ordered Francisco de Lujo, one of the 
five é: falters, to seize her and have her tortured, that she might confess 
where the treasures were, and what the strength and resources of her 
people ; but Francisco asked, indignantly, if they were to war on women ; 
Mariva interfered, and begged for her rival's life, and that decided the 
question. 

Lesa fled from the palace, as she found that her tears and entreaties 
were unavailing, and sent messengers to some of the nobles in the city, 
while she went to others, and with frantic words and gesticulations told 
them of the danger of their sovereign, besouglit them to hasten to his res- 
cue, and all spr inging to arms at her call, by the time Montezuma’s letter 
was seen going on its way to the quarters of the white men, a force was 
assembled suffici ‘ient to overpower the Spaniards, had Montez uma been a 
man ; but the pride and falseness of the man did not desert him at this mo- 
ment, for he called to the people to disperse, as his going to stay with the 
Spaniards was his own wish; and even soon after Cortes had kept up 
the solemn farce by receiving ey in his palace with mock courtesy, the 
wretched monarch reiterated the fa' sehood, and ordered his nobles Lo 
send away the mob with assurances of that fact. Thus did Montezuma 
even take away all pretext for his people’s interfering in his behalf. Poor 
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Lesa, terrified almost to insanity by remorse and the consequences of her 
ill-doing, hurried fromcacique to cacique, imploring them not to heed 
what Montezuma said, but to interfere and save him and the nation. But 
some thought that her mind wandered, while the most of them believed 
her ; but there was no one who dared take the command of such an aet. 
Oh, how she longed for Chalcahual, but he came not. Her heart scarcely 
heard its excuse that she had done her best to save the land; she only 
knew that she was the origin of all this misery, this shame, this wretch- 
edness. Finding her efforts to crush the mountain trouble, she went to 
her own home and to her own room, refused to see any one, not even ex- 
cepting her child. Hours went by and the night also, and her attendants, 
hearing no sound in the room, ventured in, and found her lying upon ber 
couch, “while a burning fever ran riot in her veins. Utterly prostrate, ho- 
ping that she might die, she still did not refuse the medicines they offer- 
ed to her; but they often heard her beseech the gods that she might die. 
For some ‘days it seemed a probable thing thatshe would die; but after a 
time the fever left her, but left her scarcely living—so weak, sO wan, sO 
helpless she was. When strength began to come back again, it was sad 
indeed to see her—more sad than when fierce disease held her in its 
grasp! Then those who were by her thought most of the body’s misery !— 
how the nerves and the muscles ached, and now they felt how the fine 
nerves of her soul were wrung with utter wretchedness! She would 
weep passionately for hours, éven scream aloud in the agony of her 
thoughts. She told no one of her agency in this capture, but it never left 
her mind one moment; in sleep even it was the theme of all her dreams, 
and the presence of her child seemed to bring her no comfort ; his play- 
fulness reminded her so forcibly of past iuappiness and of present wretch- 
edness and woe, that she could only press him to her heart and weep 
over him. 

The tidings she received from Chalcahual were conveyed to her by the 
far-famed picture-writing of the Aztecs. The first messenger brought 
her tidings that he knew of the shameful situation of Montezuma, and 
that now he must speed him to the north, and at any cost of toil find 
what force they could muster at a moment’s need, then he would consult 
with the nobles in the city. 

Weeks passed by, and mother and son were well, when tidings came 
from Chalcahual, saying that he should be in Mexico almost as soon as 
his courier. He had left it in high hopes, but he came back almost de- 
spairing ; the warriors of the land were panic struck, and so amazed and 
crushed were they all, that he feared their old soul of bravery would 
never come back to them—he had scarcely any hope left. 

It was strange, the attendants thought, when they heard what was.the 
word from Chaleahual—that when Lesa had read it, a quiet look of re- 
lief and determination came upon her countenance; and afterward they 
remembered that during the last part of her illness, wher life seemed sure, 
that among her fervent prayers for emperor and country, for Chaleahual 
and her son, that her petition for herself was only that she might have 
strength. Yes, relief from torturing doubt was now given Lesa! Her 
way which, for the past weeks, had been through agony that could not 
be told—through torturing doubt, env eloped in mists and enshrouded by 
fearful precipices, and treading upon snares, now seemed certain and 
clear to her-—doubt was gone and relief came to her, and with the hour 
came the strength she had prayed for. She received C halcahual’s letter 
about noon, and soon after she went out aloue and unattended, and was 
gone for many hours. ‘The next morning she said she felt well enough to 
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visit Montezuma, and ordered her most brilliant gala dress to be brought 
to her, and told her slaves to dress her hair in the most elaborate style 
—decorating it with jewels merely. When she chose her ornaments, they 
wondered at the profuse manner in which she loaded her neck and arms 
with} her most costly necklaces and bracelets, but Aztec submission for- 
bade aught but silent wonder. 

Everything seemed to conspire to render Lesa altogether lovely, bean- 
tiful and glorious in her pride. A loveliness more bewitching now threw 
itself as a veil ubout her. Her form, though somewhat bent by sickness 
and wretchedness, was, if possible, more graceful in its movements; the 
eyelids drooped, but when the long lashes were raised, and the eye looked 
out so clear, so sad, one felt that one must take her to one’s heart, and 
wipe away the tears that lay so sadly on her soul. 

When Lesa entered the conrt of the white man’s palace, she noticed 
that the soldiers were bringing into it many bundles of spears and jave- 
lins, but she thought but little of it; and upon entering the hall where 
Montezuma was receiving the nobles who sought audience, she could 
searcely believe in the truth of his degradation, for the state that sur- 
rounded him was the same as ever; the room was decorated in the same 
costly manner; numerous slaves, in the same rich livery, moved about, 
proffering delicacies as usual; a number of caciques were in attendance, 
and Montezuma wore the same insignia of royalty, and there was no sign 
of abjectness in his demeanor; the same haughty, proud bearing was his. 
When Montezuma saw her, he ran and met her; then, folding her in his 
arms, he said, while his voice was choked with emotion: ‘So I have my 
Lesa still ; : she will not go away into the land of shadows, as I feared at 
one time.” “ You have your child still,’’ she answered, “ and still have 
a he vil who would willingly lay down her life to aid you. Father, 
father, all hope is not gone; do not give way so to fear, but be courageous, 
and all will be well—our land shall yet be saved.” These last words 
recalled the weak emperor to the duties of his kingdom, and turning to- 
wards some ambassadors from foreign kingdoms, he resumed the conver- 
sation. Now Lesa saw that his state was degraded indeed, for she could 
perceive a lurking sneer and disrespect in the courtesy of the foreign 
nobles; and though there were many caciques in the hall, there were as 
many Spaniards, and in the antechamber there paced to and fro Spanish 
sentinels. As she noted all this, possibly scorn and a sneer might have 
mingled with her sorrow for all this, had not the conviction pressed 
heavily home that she was the cause of it all. The ambassadors took their 
leave, and Moritezuma, now surrounded by only those of his own nation 
and Spaniards, spoke of the coming death of the Aztec governor and his 
companions, who had been proven guilty of treacherously murdering the 
twowhitemen. Hespokesadly, but like one resigned to fate, while Lesa’s 
heart writhed in agony at his supineness, his submission, in thus allow- 
ing the white men to judge his people. While they were speaking of the 
trial and sentence, Cortes himself entered, and came attended by soldiers, 
who bore clanking chains. Cortes briefly and harshly charged the mon- 
arch with aiding and abetting the Aztec governor in his treachery, telling 
him that some of his companions had just been tortured, and had con- 
fessed the fact. Had he been a subject, such a crime would receive a 
just punishment in a like death as that the governor would directly suffer 
even as a sovereign, his own great monarch would not allow a aught else 
but that punishment should be meeted out to him; some slight punish- 
ment, however, would satisfy him. Then ordering his soldiers to put the 
shackles upon the monarch’s ankles, he seated himself in his presence, 
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and coolly, quietly watched the soldiers do their duty. Montezuma ut- 
tered no remonstrance, but hid his head on Lesa’s shoulder, while ill- 
suppressed moans told the anguish his spirit suffered. Lesa saw that re- 
sistance was vain, and knew that her father would never bravely resist, 
until death relieved him from this indignity ; so, folding him to her heart, 
as she would a child, she whispered words of comfort and hope to Mon- 
tezuma, and besought him to obey Chalcahual’s advice when he should 
come. Whatever it might be, she implored him to leave all to Chalca- 
hual, and he would free him from these hateful Spaniards ; but he made 
no answer. His nobles crowded around him, and taking off their costly 
mantles, tried to insert them beneath the chains to soften the punishment. 
When all was done, Cortes turned his back upon the fallen emperor, and 
left the room. Scarcely a sound told them what was going forward in 
the court. There, upon piles of javelins and arrows the Aztec gov- 
ernor, and his companions were bound, while fire, applied to the ar- 
rows, soon put an end to their sufferings; no murmur escaped them, and - 
the crowd around was silenced by the scene; but the heat penetrated 
thruugh the antechamber, even to the wretched mouarch and his fright- 
ened crowd of attendants. When the sentence of death had been carried 
into effect, Cortes eutered the room again, and kneeling before Monte- 
zuma, prayed the emperor’s pardon for the indignity offered him, It was 
his sad duty, he said, and one he suffered severely in executing it; but 
that Montezuma himself would despise him, if he found his white friend 
was not able to do his duty, however severe the trial. Now the chains 
might be taken off, and Montezuma be monarch again. While the sol- 
diers were removing the irons, Lesa heard the once great emperor in hum- 
ble tones thank Cortes for taking off the chains as a favor he did not de- 
serve, and it was afterward remembered by some of the slaves then 
present, that the expression of agony left Lesa’s face, and a strange ex- 
pression of quiet and peace came in its place ; but it was but the expres- 
sion one sees upon the face of one who has been tortured by doubt, and 
is at last freed from that doubt, for the iron was surely in Lesa’s soul. 
After the chains were removed, and while the Spaniards crowded round 
the monarch, anxious to drive away his wretchedness, Lesa whispered to 
Montezuma—* Listen to my request, as if it were the last prayer of your 
child Lesa. When Chalcahual comes, obey his advice;” and then she 
left his presence, and hastened home. She went through the great hall 
into the aviary, but notto pet her birds. She selected her choicest flow- 
ers with great care, and wove them into a garland—bade a slave bear it 
to the priest Lensal, who waited for it at the steps of the great temple, 
and tell him it was her evening’s offering. ‘hen she went to her own 
room, ordering that no one should be admitted. She knelt in prayer—long 
and fervent seemed her supplications, and while she still knelt, Chalca- 
hual came in, and it was his arm that raised her, and his kiss that 
greeted her. 

Weary and way-worn was the traveller, and for a few moments after 
their first greeting their very natures seemed to be reversed ; for Chalea- 
hual, with all a woman’s abandonment of sorrow, laid his head upon her 
shoulder, and wept and sobbed like a child, while not a tear glistened in 
Lesa’s eye, and her tone was composed—all weakness had vanished with 
her stern purpose—and her agony, like man’s agony, was too deep for ex- 
pression. She felt now very keenly how wilful and wayward she had 
been thus far in life, and how all unworthy of Chalcahual ; his faults she 
forgot, and only remembered her own short comings. She felt now equal 
to him, and that this was their true marriage hour. When she had risen 
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to him, and as this conviction pressed home, there came thoughts which 
maddened her—they spoke briefly but so sadly about the position of 
affairs ; and Lesa saw that Chalcahual had scarcely any well-founded hope 
that the nation would be brave. Then she said—‘ Chalcahual, do you 
know that in this hour of sadness, at this moment, I feel that I love you 
as [ never loved you before, and that if I live I will never disappoint you 
again by 'my recklessness, my wilfulness, and childishness—wil] you re- 
member this in after life? And now, Chalcahual, seems our true mar- 
riage hour—now, when I am more worthy of you. You must and will 
forgive all old faults, dearest, before | commence my new life. You say 
you will, the gods bless you for that! Now life seems more beautiful for 
me than it ever has done, but with such a different beauty! And yet, 
now that I look upon it so, I am near enough like to Chaleahual, as to be 
willing to give life itself away ; if, by doing so, I could help my wretched 
country. By-and-bye, if I live, you must remember how I feel now, 
and remind me of it. I have sinned grievously toward you, dearest, and 
yesterday all thatI had done so grieved me that, not having you here to 
confess to, I went to the priest, Lensai, and confessed all to the good old 
man, and some day you must hear all my wrong doing, if not from Lesa’s 
lips. Lensal must tell them to you—promise me that you will let them 
be told to you, and then forgive.” ‘‘ Why, Lesa dear,” said Chalcahual, 

7 forgive’ uow, and surely that is no effort, for those faults of yours can- 
not be. very heavy; but Lesa, your eye is strangely bright, and your 
words strange. I fear me you are not quite well, and we must save all 
our strength and health for stern duties.” ‘ For stern duties, indeed,’ 
echoed Lesa. 

“ Where is our boy, Lesa, I must see him in his new health and beau- 
ty.”’ Lesa went for him, and brought him in witha joyful cry. The child 
stretched his arms out to his father, who eagerly took him and covered 
him with kisses, and then tossed him in the air, until the child screamed 
from delight. There seemed an abandon, a joyousness in Chalcahual’s 
tone and manner quite new to Lesa, and she leaned against the casement 
and watched him, while the blood gathered itself about her heart, and 
left her colorless and in pain. When Chalcahual came to her, the night- 
mare of soul did not leave her, and cold and rigid in her agony she stood 
there and heard him say—‘ Come, Lesa, love. I wish that you would 
order your slaves to man some canoes, and we will go to the lovely island 
of Manto, and there we will take our evening refreshment. You shall 
sing to me, and hear all my adventures since last we met; but first, dear- 
est, I will change these garments, for they are scarcely fit for a lady’s 
bower.” Chalcahual put his arm caressingly about Lesa, and his light 
tone changed to a graver one, as he said—‘ Lesa, you look somewhat 
astonished at my gay tone at this time of sorrow; those tones, alas! have 
been too rare heretofore in my happier hours; but suffering and disap- 
pointment rarely leave us until they have done us some good, and I have 
bade good bye to my old continued sternness ; for, in my hours of earnest 
thought, I have at last discovered that it is wise to gather each day’s dia- 
monds. I am changed into a gayer, and, I trust, a better Chaleahual— 
though [ feel assured that, because of this change, my arm will not be the 
Jess brave, or my courage be lessened in the least. But, Lesa, my dear 
Lesa, you tremble—you turn away your face. I fear you are ill, love, 
and would keep it from me. Come, we must have health, and this little 
excursion will be good for you; the blessed air will revive you, and we 
will gather new life for action, for in a few days intense action will be 
mine; and, Lesa, your task shall be to greet me always with a smile, 
even when tired with war and sounds of war, I may forget my new 
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character of wise gayety. Come, love, look at me, and say you will go to 
this island, and that directly, for the sunset hour will soon be here, and 
unless we hasten we shall lose the fairest hours.” 

Chalcahual remembered afterward that, as he noticed that the day was 
wearing away, Lesa started and said sternly, and in a tone of command : 
‘‘Chalcahual, you must go then; Montezuma must have your counsels 
now—ask me no questions, it must be as I say. When we meet again, 
the gods will give us time for song and joyousness, and surely,”’ she ad- 
ded with a faint smile: ‘‘ We, who are married now for both time and 
eternity, can spare a little time for harsh duties. Go, dearest, to Monte- 
zuma, and give to him somewhat of your bravery. Your bravery and 
strength will be severely tested, and 1 know you will never sink or lose 
courage in upholding your country’s s life and honor. Do not look at me 
with such wonder written in your countenance ; believe me, I would not 
tell you to go now, if it were not for our country’s good, and that must 
now be paramount. By-and-bye we shall have time given to us by the 
gods to tell one the other that we are one for time and eternity. You 
have much to love in life, Chalcahual ; if I were not with you, here is our 
boy to live for. Come, Chalcahual, you must go.” 

The noble cacique hesitated about obeying her, for he felt that she was 
ill. A moment ago she was could, and her pulse stand almost as if it had 
ceased beating ; then her hand grew so very feverish, and her frame 
seemed shaken by emotion; aud now her hand was icy cold again, and 
her words were certainly somewhat wild; but her reiterated, ‘‘ go, dear 
Chalcahual, as you love me,” decided him, and snatching a kies from her 
cold cheek, he ‘sought Movtezume—doete srmining, however, that his stay 
should be very short. Had he lingered on the way, he might have 
heard Lesa’s long aud agonized scream, when she realized that she was 
alone with her dread purpose. The attendants, who rushed to the room 
in dismay at the sound, afterward told how passionately she embraced 
her child, and that she soon left the palace alone, and with hurried, 
irregular steps. 

Chalcahual found Montezuma was surrounded by the Spaniards, who 
were e ndeavoring to wile the unfortunate monarch into some cheerful- 
ness; and seeing no possibility of gaining the emperor’s ear, he gladly 
received his commands to deliver a kindly message to some tributary, 
though petty king, who was then ill in the ‘capital, for his message could 
soon be given, and he might return the sooner to Lesa. His way passed 
by the great temple, and, looking up at the immense pile, he inw ardly 
yrayed ‘that the day might soon come when the idols of wood and of stone 
should be taken from their shrines, and the God of Spirit, the great Un- 
known God, be worshipped. As he came toward the temple upon his 
return, he knew by the hushed multitude assembled about the base of the 
pyramidal structure, that it was the hour of evening sacrifice ; and upon 
the steps, about the centre ef the pyramid, he saw a Jong procession of 
the magnificently clad priests, and heard their wild chaunts, while wreaths 
of incense lightly curled above their heads, as they paced on their way. 
The setting sun threw a beautiful light about them, and he could clearly 
distinguish, by the absence of the towering panache of feathers, that it 
was a woman who was to be the offering, and that she was a willing s sac- 
rifice, for her step was almost as firm as that of the priests, and her hands 
were fulded upon her breast, and her eye bent down in prayer. Chal- 
cahual’s soul sickened as he saw the pomp of this horrid procession, and 
yet he leaned against a tree and watched it, as higher and higher the pro- 
cession mounted on their w ay, winding round the pyramid, and at last 
reached the great square upon the top, “where was the stone of sacrifice 
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and the temples. Afier a short silence, he heard the faint screams of the 
victim—faint, because of their distance from her, and which told that, if 
the heart was willing, the flesh shrank. Turning to one nearest him, Chal- 
cahual asked who it might be. The one he questioned was a stranger in 
the city, and knew him not; so he answered, quietly: ‘‘ She is a willing 
sacrifice to avert the displeasure of the guds, who seem to have deserted 


us. Her name is Lesa, | believe, wife of the great warrior, Chalcahual!”’ 
* * + . * * * * 


Months and months went away, and people no longer inquired about 
Chalcahual, for again he was heard in the war council, and again he led 
the battle; but horror, fever, insanity, and the utter desolation of his 
heart and home had done their work, and his face was marked with deep 
lines of anguish, and his form wasted, and there was silver mingled in 
his dark hair. Battle after battle went by before the prayer was granted. 
He would have prayed, had it not been for the haunting echoes of Lesa’s 
words :—* These are stern duties, indeed.’”’ But at last death folded her 
arms about him, and when some devoted friends removed the dying man 
from the thickest of the fight to a quiet place to die, and would have 
given him water to slake the fierce thirst caused by his wounds, he turned 
away his head and murmured, while a sweet smile beamed upon his 
face :—‘‘ No, I am going to Lesa!” ; 


THE CHESAPEAKE, 


On thy brim I am standing, thou beautiful Bay ! 
Where in childhood as tree as the zephyr | stray’d, 
And as glad as the lark at the dawning of day, 
In the beams of the morning disported and play’d ; 
With entrancing delight view'd thy waters afar, 
That lay like a banner of silver unfurled, 
Until glow’d in the westward the soft vesper star, 
And the queen of the night shed her smile o’er the world. 


With my book I have walked on tly blossoming strand, 
While I sent my young thoughts down the vale of the past, 
To the time, when the Red Man was Jord of the land— 
And his ear unattuned to the cannon’s fierce blust ; 
Or ensconsed in these bowers of roses serene, 
And woodbines from morning till eventide dwelt, 
O’er the Sorrows of Harold, and Spencer's fair Queen— 
At the altar of Homer enraptured have knelt. 


Yes, beloved Chesapeake! ah! how oft on thy bank, : 
When the flowerets were smiling—the birds were all glee, 
And the young pauting fawn stoop'd beside thee and drank, 
The fountains were leaping through woodland and lea— 
And the world was effulgent with beauty and life ! 
Have I roved with one dear to affection and love, 
Till my soul with bright visions of glory was rife, 
And my thoughts were all pinion'd in regions above! 


But those days have departed—those visions are o’er— 
That dear one has gone to the Land of the Bless’d— 
The friends that watch'd over my slumbers of yore, 
And soothed by affection my sorrowing breast, 
Are roving afar, or repose in the clay ; 
And nought now is left midst the world’s crowded mart, 
Save the memory of these to enliven my way, 
And illumine the void in this desolate heart. 
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HENRY MILLER SHREVE. 


WHuareEver mitigates the severity of human toil, adds to the comfort, 
wealth and happiness of the laboring millions, or opens new sources of 
public prosperity, must always meet with ready encouragement from that 
party whose great mission is the elevation and improvement of our race. 
Entering fully into the spirit of modern civilization, and keeping pace with 
the growing resources of our Republic, the Democracy has always main- 
tained its position as the party of progress and the party of the people ; — 
ready to lend willing aid, in all legitimate forms, to every wise movement 
for the general good. Whilst prompt to vindicate civil and religious liberty 
against all assaults, open or covert, and to strike off the fetters which mo- 
nopoly or selfish interests fasten upon human industry, it has not been indif- 
ferent to the scientific discoveries and useful inventions, by which, in our 
age, man has made the elements servants of his will, and imposed on them 
the burthens under which he once struggled to the prostration of his mental 
and physical energies. Among not the least of the many rich fruits of our 
political institutions, may be numbered the various applications of science 
to useful purposes. Yankee ingenuity has become proverbial ; yet it may 
well be questioned whether many have considered properly the connexion of 
our system of government with that trait of national character. An intelli- 
gent, industrious and thrifty people, brought into daily contact with the 
various obstacles thickly strewn along the path of ordinary labor, could not 
long forego the necessary effort to remove those difficulties. Whilst we 
owe to the higher departments of learning most of the brilliant discoveries 
of modern times, we are indebted to the humble students of nature for the 
most useful and startling applications of physical laws to human wants. 
Indeed, so gradual and imperceptible have been many of the improvements 
of the last half century, that very few of the most learned have been able to 
keep pace with them, or to trace their origin and progress. Science scatters 
its blessings with a lavish bounty, but is most beneficent in its popular form 
—in giving motion to countless water-wheels and steam engines—directing 
the mariner over the trackless deep—sending inte elligence with lightning 
speed along electric wires—entering, in untold shapes, into the daily pur- 
suits of honest industry, and freeing them of their worst evils. In all this, 
there is much to strengthen our faith in human progress, and to give us a 
higher estimate of man’s destiny as a social being. Political freedom, un- 
fettered enterprise, a government of equal laws, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and general industry, have wrought changes of which the world dreamed 
not a century ago, and which should convince even the most sceptical, of 
the capacities of our race for indefinite improvement in all that elevates and 
purifies individuals or communities. It is not to the limited range of party 
measures, important as they unquestionably are, that Democracy confines 
all of its choice blessings. Its beneficent results end not with the triumphs 
of the hour, but extends, i in ever-widening circles, to remote events, em- 
bracing in their comprehensive grasp both nations and individuals. ‘Man 
is the unct of its calculations, and not society as a mass, in which individual 
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suffering, poverty and ignorance, in their most hideous forms, are consistent 
with general prosperity. Hence, he must be regarded as vontributing his 
full share to Democratic influences, whoever he may be, that gives new 
value and activity to human industry, relieves it of its heaviest burthens, 
and enlarges the sphere of its operations and usefulness. 

It is in this view of the mission of Democracy—of its principles and 
sympathies—that we present to our readers, in this number of the Review, 
the engraved likeness, from a crayon sketch by D’Almaine, the Illinois 
artist, and the following biographical sketch, of Henry Minter Sureve :-— 


At the close of the third volume of his history of the United States, Mr. 
Bancroit notices, with peculiar force, that simultaneously with the signing 
of the treaty of Aix La Chapelle, w hich was supposed to settle the balance 
of power between contending dynasties in Europe and to give permanence 
to a new colonial system, a : Virginia stripling, the son of a widow, was 
wending his toilsome way, armed with compass and chain, over the unex- 
plored Alleghanies,—the beginning of a career destined to end in the 
mightiest results. ‘The student of history i is familiar with the vast designs of 
France to found a colonial empire in North America, and her efforts to 
connect the Canadas, by a cordon of military posts and trading stations, 
with the Valley of the Mississippi and her possessions on the Gulf coast. 
By the enterprise of her traders and the zeal of her missionaries, she had 
succeeded in surrounding the English colonies, from the Kennebec on the 
East, the Mohawk Valley and the Lakes on the North, and the Alleghanies 
on the West, with numerous tribes of Indians, ever ready to commit hos- 
tilities against whatever rival should break through the charmed circle she 
had marked out asthe boundaries of her American domain. ‘The st: ‘uggle be- 
tween her and England, terminating in the war of the Austrian succession, was 
postponed by the treaty of 1748; but their respective colonial boundaries in 
the North-west were not then adjusted. On the 4th of July, four years pre- 
vious, Virginia had acquired from the Iroquois a claim to the whole North- 
west Territory ; and whilst the representatives of Europe were arranging 
the preliminaries to a peace in the Old World, the Virginia stripling | was 
opening for an unknown Republic in the New—a pathway to the richest 
inheritance civilization ever claimed. ‘Thus early was the attention of our 
ancestors directed to the magnificent valley beyond the Alleghanies; and 
did Washington become the pioneer of their pregnant hopes. The peaceful 
beginning of his illustrious career was identified with the rising greatness of 
the Mississippi Valley; and, by a strange ordering of human events, his 
earliest military renown was won on the same spot where his first civic tri- 
umphs were gained. Along the Monongahela are the first footprints of his 
usefulness and glory. A leader in a new struggle for freedom, he began 
his career by passing the mountain barriers to Anglo-: American progress, 
and closed it not, until his companions in arms had found new homes in the 
transmontane wilderness, bearing still farther westward the fruits of Ameri- 
can civilization and liberty, 

Among the many distinguished officers of the Revolution, whose sacrifices 
forced them, at its close, to provide new homes for themselves and families 
on the public domain in the far off West, was Col. Israel Shreve, commander 
of the Second Regiment of New Jersey Patriots, and his eldest son, John 
Shreve, a lieutenant in the same regiment. They were Quakers by educa- 
tion and from reflection. Deeply imbued with the spirit of their simple 
faith, they prized above all earthly blessings the right to follow unmolested 
the teachings of the monitor within. They had cherished with fondest 
zeal an ennobling faith in man’s high destiny, and learned to recognize no 
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superior, save God alone, who spoke to them through the silent promptings 
of a pure and tranquil soul. The first mutterings of the gathering storm 
in 1776 fell upon their ears, whilst they were dwelling quietly on their little 
farms near Burlington, in New-Jersey. They responded boldly to its dread 
appeal, and, despite the admonitious of the church and its earnest lessons 
of non-resistance, offered their services for the battle-field. They fought 
gallantly at Brandywine, and throughout that severe contest for liberty— 
never doubting that duty to their God was consistent with the holiest dic- 
tates of patriotism. So resolute and true were they in their political faith, 
that the father always refused to join his (juaker brethren again, at the cost 
of a confession that he had strayed from the path of duty in fighting for his 
country. He believed no such error, and would not play the hypocrite to 
gain communion with those to whose simple f faith on other points he readily 
subscribed. ‘The first tenets of his creed required him to commune imme- 
diately with the Author of his Being, and to go forth from those solemn 
communings-obedient to the lessons they taught. He had thus acted, and 
could not repent that he too had dared all for national independence. 

In the year 1787, Col. Israel Shreve, with his family, migrated from Bur- 
lington County, in New Jersey, to the Monongahela Valley, and purchased 
the first tract of land surveyed by Washington in 1748, and known to this 
day as the ‘‘ Washington Bottom.’ His fourth son, the subject of this 

sketch—Henry Miller Shreve—was born at the old homestead in New-Jer- 

sey, on the 21st of October, 1785, and was consequently only two years old 
when he crossed the Allegh: ;nies to receive his education in the wilderness, 
and enter upon the theatre of his subsequent usefulness. 

At that period there were only a few scattered clearings in the vast West. 
[wenty years previous, Daniel Boone had led the way, but immigrants fol- 
lowed his adventurous path with extreme reluctance. Danger and death 
lurked in every forest, and the track of the early pioneers in Kentucky and 
Ohio was ever marked with blood. The Indian tribes warred upon the ad- 
vancing whites, and visited every settlement with the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife, from the advent of Boone to the close of Wayne’s expedition. 
During the Revolutionary war, George Rogers Clarke had perfected the 
Virginia title to the North-west Territory, by conquering every military 
post from the Falls of the Ohio to the then Spanish fort and French settle- 
ment at St. Louis. Congress was not indifferent to the future well-being of 
the West, nor did it place a Jow estimate upon its value; for when, in “the 
darkest hour of the conflict, the aid of Spain was proffered, on condition 
that the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi should be surrendered to her, 
the overture was calmly but firmly rejected. In 1787, the western pioneers 
divided their labor between their farms and the Indian wars. Most of them 
had been well trained in border warfare, and were of tried daring. None 
others would have ventured into the remote wilderness, cut off from former 
friends and potent aid by intervening mountains, which but few wagons had 
attempted to cross. Such a severe school was well adapted to the educa- 
tion of the young in all the sterner lessons of life. With fathers, who had 
either grappled with the Indian in deadly strife, or fought against the dis- 
ciplined legions of England on many a well- contested field —surrounded, 
ae by ceaseless dangers from their infancy,—the young men of the frontier 
became early inured to hardship, skilled in the use of the rifle, quick to dis- 
cern danger and to repel it, and accustomed to rely on their own resources 
for safety and guccess in every enterprise. The whole white population 
West of the Alleghanies could not at that time have exceeded one hundred 
thousand. 


W hilst history has done at least partial justice to the adver:turous spirits 
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who opened those distant forests to civilization, it has been strangely mute 
concerning the pioneers of Western commerce. It is not to such men as 
Boone alone, that the rapid increase of the West in population and wealth 
is to be ascribed. ‘They played well their part, and deserve lasting a 
tude; but the dense forests and fertile plains of the Mississippi Valley 
would have long failed to give encouragement to active industry, if a profit 
able market had not been opened for their surplus productions, and easy 
access to it been provided by human genius. It was not enough that the 
virgin soil produced, almost spontaneously, nearly every article of food ne- 
cessary for human subsistence; nor did it suffice that vast beds of coal lay 
side by side with exhaustless stores of iron, lead and copper. It was not 
enough that dense forests skirted the open prairies ; that rich “ quarries” 
were beside every stream; that clear water gushed forth from innumerable 
fountains; that salt licks were surrounded with abundant game; that fruits 
of the hardiest and most delicious kinds could be plucked almost without 
effort, and required but the slightest cultivation; that from the Alleghanies 
to the Cordilleras, from the sources of the Mississippi to its outlet in the 
Gulf of Mexico, a fertile domain, with all the products and varieties of soil 
and climate known to the temperate zone, invited the immigrant, and pro- 
mised him ease, comfort and certain subsistence. Nature, w hich had been 
lavish of its other bounties, did not deny the means of intercommunication. 
Through the heart of that magnificent region the Father of Waters tracked 
his majestic way, and stretched his giant arms from the base of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Alleghanies, to gather into his bosom the untold treasures 
of half a continent, and bear them in triumph to the great highway of na- 
tions. 

The early pioneers of the West easily satisfied their coarse and more 
pressing wauts, from the rich crops of their c/earings and the spoils of the 
chase ; but the absence of profitable markets left them without inducement 
to provide for more than their yearly necessities. Such a quiet and lifeless 
state of things needed the quic kening energies of commerce to give vitality 
to western civilization, and prepare it for its mighty career of usefulness and 
glory. The cost of transportation over the All: ‘ghanies consumed the far- 
mer’s profits on his surplus productions; and the current of the Mississippi 
was too impetuous to be successfully resisted by ordinary boats, and its na- 
vigation attended with too many perils to tempt other than the most reckless 
and daring to engage in such a vocation. Reluctant, indeed, was England 
to resign her hold on such an inviting domain, or to agree to any adjust- 
ment of boundaries which would exclude her from its blessings. Although 
forced north of the Lakes by the treaty of 1795, she ceased not to indulge 
the fond hope of gaining a right to navigate the Mississippi, until the war 
ef 1812-15 settled the question forever—a ni avigation which, at that period, 
was undergoing a silent revolution, equalled in importance only by the mi- 
litary struggle that ended so gloriously near the outlet of the same river, on 
the plains ‘of Chalmette. 

The early western navigators were a strange race—hardy, brave, and 
reckless. We allude not to the French coyageurs, who substituted their 
rude batteau for the bark canoe, and pushed their way far up the Missouri 
and its tributaries to the Rocky Mountains, in the perilous fur trade, butgto 
their successors, the Mike F inks and their compeers, who performed more re- 
gular trips, in rude flat-boats or arks, between the scattered settlements along 
the Ohio and Mississippi. Those boats were generally bhilt of green oak 
planks, rudely fastened together, and sufficed for the descending voyage to 
New-Orleans. At that place they were abandoned, and their crews returned 
on foot, overland, through a wilderness inhabited by hostile Indian tribes. 
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Such a life was full of wild adventures, the recollection of which is fast fad- 
ing away. Many a thrilling story still lingers dimly in tradition, recounting, 
with almost fabulous exaggeration, the exploits of those early boatmen dur- 
ing their toilsome voyages and still wilder journeyings through the pathless 
wilderness from New-Orleans to Pittsburgh. They were the earliest pio- 
neers of western trade, and their characters were formed by surrounding 
circumstances, They knew no laws save of their own creating, and received 
no protection save from their own rifles and strong arms. Generous, pas- 
sionate and bold, they pursued their dangerous career, reckless of their own 
lives and always ready to avenge a comrade—content with whatever would 
satisfy their momentary w ants, and willing to share the gains with a friend, 
or squander them for a day’s frolic in some rude settlement. 

It is evident that, under such a system, commerce could hardly be said 
to exist. A few piroques and keel-boats made ascending voyages from 
New-Orleans with extreme difficulty. The cost of such transportation left 
no margin for profits nor inducements for trade. The only markets of va- 
lue to the farmer grew out of the demand caused by new immigrapts to his 
neighborhood ; and his surplus products were small, for there were but few 
to purchase them, At that period, corn and oats were seldom sold in Ohio 
for more than ten or twelve cents per bushel ; or wheat for more than thirty 
or forty cents. Beef was readily bought for one dollar and fifty cents per 
hundred, and pork for two dollars, Each family produced whatever was 
necessary for its own consumption, and lived in almost Arcadian simplicity. 
Still, as if conscious of the coming value of their river trade, they insisted 
upon the free navigation of the Mississippi, as a natural right, with which 
they would not part at any price. Hence, when the rumor crossed the Al- 
leghanies, that the right was about to be relinquished to Spain, the settlers 
talked boldly of resistance, and their threats and apprehensions could not 
be quieted until Washington, contrary to his usual custom, addressed to them 
a frank statement of the then condition of negotiations. 

But, as population increased, additional energy was given to all depart- 
ments of labor. Men began to struggle for more than “di uily subsistence— 
to toil for permanent w ealth. Their acquisitions depe ‘nded principally on 
better and more profitable markets; and hence their commerce, at the 
beginning of this century, gradually assumed a more judicious and improv- 
ed form. To the flat- boat, piroque, and keel-boat, propelled by “ setting 
poles,’ ’ and oars—‘‘ eatem conto subigit”—barges with sails were added ; an 
improvement celebrated in that day with as much Joy; as was subsequently 
the use of the steam-engine; not that the use of sails for the propulsion of 
boats had been unknown and unappreciated previously, but because it had 
been supposed that barges of thirty and fifty tons could not thus navigate 
the rapid waters of the ‘Mississippi ‘Valley. Almost simul! ltaneously with the 
commencement of this new class of boats,—the connecting link between 
the former rude system and the ssnidiedioatioon of steam, Henry M. Shreve 
began his career. Western commerce, just struggling into shape, was then 
attracting the enterprise of men of integrity, education, and wealth. The 
news of the occlusion of the port of New-Orleans had served only to test 
the patriotism and daring of the western pioneers; for hardly had they en- 
rolled themselves as volunteers to force open their great highway to the gulf, 
when the more joyful intelligence came, that Louisiana had been purchased 
and the divided valley united under our Republican flag. Their right to 
navigate the Mississippi and trade along its banks—to sell and buy at New- 
Orleans without molestation, had thus been placed beyond dispute ; and new 
scope was given to their enterprise and feeble trade. Western commerce had 
become a regular and legitimate pursuit. Its destinies had enlisted the zeal. 
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of those who could give it energy and value—and a class of merchant-navi- 
gators had appeared, who opened a profitable traffic among the distant settle- 
ments. Among those Capt. Shreve bore a high rank. In 1807, he built at 
Brownsville, on the Monongahela, a barge of thirty-five tons burthen, and 
manned it with a crew of ten men for a voyage to St. Louis. He reached 
the latter place in December of that year, forty days from Pittsburg. After 
purchasing a cargo of furs, he returned to Pittsburg and forwarded them to 
Philadelphia. The trade thus commenced by him was continued three 
years with considerable profit, as each voyage was on his own account. 
This was the rude beginning of regular commercial transactions between 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, through Pittsburg—transactions which now 
equal in value several million dollars sanually. 

Early in 1810 he determined on opening a new business. Prior to that 
period the British had monopolized the traffic with the Indians along the 
Upper Mississippi, and exercised over them a controlling influence, which 
was subsequently felt in all the horrors of Indian warfare from 1812 to 
1815. There were only a few settletnents at that time north of St- Louis, 
the principal ones -being at Cap au Grés, Salt River, Fort Madison, and 
Dubuque. It was known that British traders were engaged in a profitable 
pursuit, buying of the Indians, in exchange for rum, whiskey, Xc., large 
quanties of lead as well as furs. Capt. Shreve left St. Louis for Fever, or 
Galena River, on the 2nd of May, in a new barge of thirty-five tons burthen, 
manned by twelve men, and loaded with an assorted cargo. Notwithstand- 
ing various detentions to hunt food, and from ether causes, he made the trip 
from St. Louis to the spot where Galena is now built, in fourteen days. 
There he remained until the Ist of July following, busily employed in traffic 
with the natives. During that time he had bought sizty tons of lead; and 
was therefore compelled to build a flat-boat, and buy a Mackinaw boat, to 
aid in transporting his return cargo. His little flotilla reached St. Louis in 
twelve days—the commencement of the American lead trade on the Upper 
Mississippi. He took his cargo to New-Orleans and shipped it thence to 
Philadelphia, realizing upwards of $11,000 from the enterprize. ‘That 
trade now equals in value about $3,000 000 annually, estimating only the 
shipments from Fever River. Then there were only eight or ten small set- 
tlements between Louisville and the mouth of the Ohio, “and about the same 
number between the latter place and Vicksburg. He never repeated the 
trip to Galena, as his success induced immediately on his reaching St. Louis, 
others to send six barges to that point, and thus overdo the business. On his 
return to Brownsville that year he built a barge of ninety-five tons burthen, 
and entered upon regular voyages between Pittsburg and New-Orleans, in 
which he continued for four years. 

The difficulties of western navigation at that period cannot be appreciated 
at this time. Each voyage consumed six months, and was attended with 
extreme toil, great expense, and imminent peril. During a favorable wind 
barges would float gently down the stream, with the aid of sails and oars, 
guided with the utmost care and vigilance through the forests of snags 
among which lay their tortuous and threatening course. At other times, 
oars and “ setting poles” were the sole resort. The force of the current 


bore them rapidly forward, but subjected them to the constant danger of 
striking a snag, sawyer Or sunken root, and going down with their cargoes 

at a moment’s warning, beneath the muddy waters of the Mississippi. In 
ascending, the cordelle was used at the most d: ingerous and difficult points ; 
the barges dragged up stream by main force. “Many of those boats were 
of more than one hundred tons burthen, and required a crew of forty men 
for their management. Such was the improved mode of performing those 
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early voyages of two thousand miles in length, which was in general use 
from 1804 to 1814; and from such rude efforts has sprung, by aid of steam, 
an interior commerce, which in about thirty-four years has come to double in 
value the whole foreign trade of the Republic. 

No where did the experiments of Fitch and Fulton elicit greater interest 
than in the Mississippi valley. The people of that vast region needed only 
a better mode of transportation to enable them to compete ‘successfully with 
the Atlantic states, even in eastern and foreign markets. Nature h ad pre- 
pared the way for a thriving commerce, by providi ng navigable rivers of the 
aggregate length of about 15,000 miles ; but their strong currents required 
more than animal muscles for their successful navigation. Fitch and Ful- 
ton were endeavoring to substitute natural agents for human strength; and 
their triumph was destined to give new wealth, impetus and power to the 
Union. The boatmen, farmers and merchants of the west had vast inter- 
ests at stake, and none could feel more anxious for a favorable issue to those 
experiments with steam. They had scaled the Alleghanies, beaten back the 
Indian tribes, and encountered the privations incident to frontier life, in the 
firm expectation that the avenues to happiness would, eventually, be opened 
to them and their children. History taught that, at each period in human 
affairs, new discoveries and inventions, as well as men to lead the way, had 
grown out of the wants of the times. The law of progress was especially 
discernible in the career of our republic, From the severe schooling re- 
ceived by our colonial ancestors, intellectually and physically, during their 
early disputes with the mother country on questions of prerogative and 
principle, no less than in their contests with the Indians, and with their 
French and Spanish neighbors-—-the great lesson of self-reliance was so 
learned, that national independence and free government were the natural 
results. At the close of the Revolution, the population of the country was 
confined almost wholly to the narrow strip of land east of the Alleghanies; 
but when the advancing wave o’erleaped the “ mountain barrier” a few 
years, sufficient to teach those early adventurers that mountains must be 
practically leveled and fierce torrents stayed in their course; that the iron- 
horse and self-moving leviathan must supercede the slow wagon and clumsy 
barge, before their fertile prairies and distant forests could teem with an in- 
dustrious and thrifty population. If the genius of I'ulton and his compeers 
had not opened the great avenues of the west, wo can say how long its un- 
developed resources might have slumbered unknown, or what now would 
have been its relative rank in the confederacy? The great problem to be 
solved was not, whether vessels could be propelled by steam on the tide wa- 
ters of the Atlantic, but whether they could be forced into the very heart of 
our continent, and along its main arteries to the extremities of the system, 
overcoming all obstacles in their course. Navigation along the Ailantic 
coast, and in its bays and short rivers, was not diffic ult with sail vessels, and 
could be easily conducted during fair winds and tides. Not so with the 
rivers of the west. Hence, the experiments of Fulton on the Hudson, and 
of Fitch on the Delaware, required repetition on the Mississippi, before the 
steam promiens could be solved ; and so thought Fulton himself. In the 
year 1812, he built at Pittsburgh the steamer “ Orleans,” of 400 tons bur- 
then, and descended i in her to New- Orleans, where he arrived about Christ- 
mas of that year. That downward trip, however, convinced him that the ‘‘ Or- 
leans” could never return to Pittsburg, and she was consequently used from 
that time as a trading packet between New-Orleans and Natchez. That 
was the first steamer “that ev er floated on the western rivers; and great as 
must have been the astonishment of the boatmen and settlers at the appear- 
ance of so strange a craft; far greater was their regret at the failure of the 
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experiment. The next year Samuel Smith built a small steamer at Pitts- 
burg—the ‘‘ Comet”—of thirty tons burthen, on the model of French’s pa- 
tent, obtained in 1809. It was constructed with a stern wheel, and vibra- 
ting cylinder, making a voyage, in 1813, to Louisville and back. In 1814 
she descended to New-Orleans, was then condemned, and sold at Natchez, 
where her machinery was placed in acotton gin. In 1814, Mr. Fulton 
made another trial. The ‘“‘ Vesuvius” was built by him at Pittsburg—445 
tons burthen—and early in the year descended to New-Orleans, under com- 
mand of CaptainOgden. In June following, an effort was made to perform 
the ascending voyage, but proved a signal failure. That boat was then 
placed with its predecessor in the Natchez trade. Thus far, the experi- 
ments only served to demonstrate, that steamers, like flat-boats, might pass 
down stream well enough, but that they would have to be abandoned, as 
were the Kentucky arks, on reaching New-Orleans. 

Those expensive failures, however, did not dishearten all western boat- 
men, although most of them looked upon the project of forcing vessels up 
the Mississippi, with fire and steam, as practically absurd—an impossibility. 
It remained for one of their own number to crown that project with suc- 
cess—to devise improvements by which the steam engine could exert, not 
only the propelling power necessary, but regulate its own motions with the 
precision of clock-work. Before his genius was directed particularly to 
the subject, Capt. Shreve had taken one-fifth of the stock in a new steamer, 
45 tons burthen, built at Brownsville, on French’s patent. Jt was intended 
by the owners that he should command her, but as she was finished while 
he was absent with his barge at New-Orleans, Capt. Gregg made two voy- 
ages with her to Louisville during the summer. She was then loaded with 
ordnance and military stores for General Jackson’s army; and as Captain 
Shreve had, in the meantime, returned to Pittsburgh, she was placed under 
his charge.. About two non the previous, three keel boats had been also 
loaded at Pittsburgh with small arms for the same army, but permitted to 
trade by the way—a strange contract, which endangered the safety of New- 
Orleans, then threatened by General Pakenham’s expedition. On the Ist 
of December, 1814, Capt. Shreve left Pittsburgh, in command of that small 
steamer. He felt a double anxiety in the success of his enterprise. Not 
only was it his first in a steam vessel, but it was connected with the glory 
of his country. Born of true Revolutionary stock, a devoted Republican 
and a zealous advocate of the war then waged against England, he had felt, 
in common with the people of the West, extreme indignation at the burn- 
ing of our national capital by the Vandals of modern times, and at the pro- 
posed gathering of traitors in Hartford to “give aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” He knew that Sir Edward Pakenham’s army was about to land 
on our Southwestern coast, and that New-Orleans was the probable point of 
attack. He knew, also, that it was of vast moment that Gen. Jackson 
should receive his military supplies, without delay; and in fourteen days 
they were safely landed in his camp. As anticipated, he fonnd intense ex- 
citement prevailing in the city on his arrival, and after receiving the thanks 
of the commanding General, he was ordered to proceed as rapidly as possi- 
ble up the Mississippi and tow down the long delayed keel-boats. He was 
absent six and one-half days, during which time his little steamer had 
run 654 miles; and then returned to New-Orleans with the small arms and 
ammunition so much needed. From that time to the third of January fol- 
lowing, he was engaged in transporting materiel from the city to the final 
battle-ground of the 8th of that month. On the 3d, he received notice that 
the Commander-in-Chief desired him to call at head-quarters. He imme- 
diately obeyed the summons, and on reporting himself to General Jackson, 
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was accosted as follows: ‘ Capt. Shreve,—I understand that you are a 
man who will always do what you undertake. Can you pass the British 
batteries on the bank of the river, nine miles below, and with your 
steamer bear supplies to Fort St. Philips?’’ After a moment’s reflection, 
which convinced him of the extreme danger of the enterprise, and sug- 
gested a mode of success, he answered ; ‘‘ Yes, if you will give me my 
own time.” ‘ What time do you require,” asked the General. ‘‘ Twenty- 
four hours,”’ was the reply. It was then agreed that the supplies should be 
put on board the steamer by 4 o’clock that afternoon, and the effort made 
to pass the British before the next morning. It will be remembered that 
two battles had been fought prior to the interview just mentioned. The 
British were encamped several miles below the city, and had erected heavy 
batteries so as to command the river entirely. It was of great moment that 
Fort St. Phillips should be relieved before the enemy advanced, in order 
that it might be made the key to subsequent operations whatever the issue 
of the impending battle. 

That evening, the steamer was run down to the Scud just above the Brit- 
ish batteries. The side most exposed had been completely covered with 
cotton bales, fastened securely to the vessel with iron hooks. By midnight, 
as is usual there, a dense fog covered the river, and screened all objects 
from view. Taking advantage of that circumstance, Capt. Shreve put his 
steamer in motion, under “‘a slow head of steam,” with muffled wheel; 
the strictest silence having first been enjoined on the crew. As anticipated 
by him, he passed wholly unobserved by the sentries on the shore, at a sig- 
nal from whom his vessel would have been shattered into fragments. Reach- 
ing the Fort in safety, he discharged his freight, and on the next night re- 
passed the batteries, undiscovered, until beyond effective reach of the ene- 
my’slong guns. Only a few spent balls struck the cotton bales by which 
his vessel was protected. This daring exploit excited the greatest admira- 
tion in Gen. Jackson’s camp, and received his marked commendation. 

The day previous to the battle of the 8th of January, Capt. Shreve re- 
quested permission to join the ranks; and he was ac cordingly stationed at 
the sixth gun—a long twenty-four pounder, in Col. Humphrey’s battery. 
There he shared in all the perils and glories of that remarkable victory— 
ready to aid his country in any manner possible, and at all necessary risks. 
It was during those eventful scenes that he became familiar with the true 
character of Gen. Jackson; and at that time an intimate friendship sprung 
up between them, which nothing but death dissolved. Hence, as early as 
1819, when the people of the West first began to talk of Mr. Monroe’s suc- 
cession in the Presidental chair, he expressed his decided preference for the 
hero of New-Orleans. He was one of the original seven who made the first 
demonstration in Louisville in favor of Gen, Jackson’s election to the Pre- 
sidency ; and the old hero never had a truer friend in his various contests 
with his political opponents. 

After the battle of New-Orleans, the steamer ‘‘ Enterprize”’ was sent to 
the gulf to exchange prisoners with the British fleet; subsequently with 
troops up the Red River, and then made nine tripsto Natchez. On the 6th 
of May, 1815, Capt. Shreve determined to make an effort to ascend the 
Mississippi to Louisville. Although every previous attempt had signally 
failed, he was convinced th: at success was practicable. On the 31st of that 
mouth, the “ Enterprize ” reached Louisville—the Jirst steam vessel that 
ever performed that voyage. Still the delays, difficulties, and expense of the 
undertaking, rendered it doubtful whether steam navigation on the western 
rivers would prove of any practical benefit. 

The experience acquired by him whilst in command of that steamer, 
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wrought out improvements of momentous value. He had examined closely 
the engines of Fulton and French, watched their operations in every parti- 
cular, studied out their defects, and diligently applied his inventive powers 
to devise the proper remedies. Convinced that the various inventions he 
had matured in his own mind would overcome the main obstacles to suc- 
cess, he abandoned the command of the “ Enterprize” for the purpose of 
testing his plans, and commenced the construction of the ‘‘ Washington,’ 

of 400 tons burthen. The hull was built at Wheeling, in accordance with 
his directions, whilst he superintended, in person, the construction of his 
new engines at Brownsville. That steam-boat was the first “ two-decker ’ 

on the western waters. In appearance it resembled a dismasted frigate ; the 
cabin being between decks. Previously, the boiler had always been placed 
in the hold of the vessel; and under Fulton’s patent upright and stationary 

cylinders used—under French’s the vibrating cylinder. Despite the ridi- 
cule with which his suggestions were received, he ordered the cylinder to be 
placed in a horizontal position, and the vibration to be given to the pitman. 
Fulton and French used a single low-pressure engine; Capt. S. built a 
double, high-pressure engine, (the first used on the western rivers,) with 


cranks at right angles, and the boilers on the upper deck. Mr. David - 


Prentice had previously employed the cam wheel for working the valves to 
the cylinder; and Capt. Shreve added his great invention of the “cam 
cut off,” by which three-fifths of the fuel was saved. Most of these im- 
provements, originating with him, have long been in universal use, although 
their origin has not been generally known. The “W ashington,” when 
finished, was, in every essential part, unlike any other steam vessel then 
known. The machinery weighed only one-twentieth as much as the Fulton 
engine, and was worked with about a of the usual amount of fuel. 
The alterations and improvements by Capt. S., made the engine essentially 
anew machine; and in the course of a few years, no other model was 
used west of the Alleghanies. If Fulton’s inventions entitle him to the 
great fame awarded by the world, why should not equal merit be accorded 
to Capt. Shreve, whose improvements superseded all others more than 
thirty years ago? 

On the 24th of September, 1816, the “ Washington” passed over the falls 
of the Ohio, on her first trip to New-Orleans ; returning to Louisville in 
November following. ‘The trial was eminently successful. At New-Or- 
leans she was visited by the most distinguished citizens of the place, all of 
whom expressed surprise and admiration at the ingenuity of her comman- 
der. Edward Livingston, after a critical examination, remarked to C apt. 
S. :—** You deserve well of your country, young man; but we (referring 
to the Fulton and Livin aston Monopoly) shall be compelled to beat you (in 
the courts) if we can.” The ascending voyage to Louisville demonstrated 
satisfactorily the practicability of resisting by steam the currents of the 
Mississippi. In consequence of the ice in the Ohio river, and continued 
low water, the “‘ Washington” remained at the Falls until M: arch 3d, 1817. 
On that day she started on the voyage, from which all western historians 
date the commencement of steam navigation in the Mississippi valley. 
She was heavily laden, both in descending and ascending, and crowded 
with passengers. [rom the time of starting to her return to the landing at 
Shipping-port, just below Louisville, including all detentions at New-Or- 
leans and elsewhere, only forty-one days were consumed; the ascending 
voyage being made in twenty-five days. ‘‘ This was the trip,” said the 
early historian of Louisville, “‘ which convinced the despairing public, that 
steamboat navigation would succeed on the western waters.” ‘To comme- 
morate the event, and express their gratitude for the triumphant solution of 
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the great problem of the day, the citizens of Louisville gave him a public 
dinner, and hailed him as the first of benefactors to the Mississippi valley. 
In reply to a complimentary sentiment, he predicted that the time was not 
distant when the ascending trip from New-Orleans to Louisville would be 
made in ten days—a prediction received with incredulity, even by those 
who had then met to celebrate an event, of which they had previously des- 
paired. ‘That prediction was not a random statement, but a conclusion 
formed from accurate mathematical calculations. That prediction has 
been more than verified since. The trip has been made in less than five 
days. On his return to New-Orleans, his friends hastened on board, 
eagerly inquiring what accident had forced him to put back—none of them 
supposing that he had been to Louisville since they last parted with him. 
Out of the profits of those two voyages, he paid all the expenses of running 
the steamer, the original cost of the construction ; and divided among the 
stockholders a surplus of seventeen hundred dollars. 

In 1806, Dr. McMurtee says, there were only six keel-boats and two 
barges owned on the Ohio river. In connexion with the flat-boats and 
piroques in use, they then sufficed for the carrying trade of that region. 
In 1819, so rapid was the increase after Capt. Shreve’s success, twenty- 
five steamboats with the aggregate tonnage of 6050 tons, were owned by 
the citizens of the Ohio valley ; and twenty-six others, whose average 
tonnage amounted to 6720 tons, were nearly completed and ready to be 
launched. Judge Hall, of Cincinnati, says in a recent address, that “ prior 
to 1817, the whole commerce from New-Orleans to the upper country 
was carried in about twenty barges, averaging one hundred tons each, 
and making but one trip in the year; so that the importations through 
New-Orleans in one year, could not much have exceeded the freight 
brought up by one of our largest steamers in the course of the season. 
On the upper Ohio there were about one hundred and fifty keel-boats, of 
about thirty tons each, which made the voyage from Pittsburg to Louis- 
ville and back in two months, or about three such trips in a year.” In 
two years, the steamboat tonnage amounted, in consequence of Capt. 
Shreve’s ingenuity and enterprize, to 12,790 tons, and it has continued to 
increase with almost incredible rapidity to the present hour. 

We have alluded to several efforts on the part of Spain, France and 
England to command the navigation of the Mississippi river, and to the 
firmness with which the general government and the western pioneers 
resisted all such efforts. In 1788, Congress resolved that they had no 
intention to give up to Spain the navigation of that river—* that the free 
navigation of the river Mississippi i is a clear and essential right of the 
United States.” But a corporation nearly effected in 1815 what had 
been so resolutely opposed for more than a half century. At an early 
day after his patent had been obtained, Fulton associated himself with 
Robert R. Livingston, of New-York, with the view of monopolizing the 
trade of the western states and territories. Failing to procure a charter 
from several legislatures to which they applied, they finally obtained, in 
1811, an act of incorporation from “ Orleans Territory,” granting to them 
the exclusive right ‘ to navigate all vessels propelled by fire and steam 
on the rivers in said Territory.” By an abuse of its powers, the Terri- 
torial Legislature sought to place in the hands of a soulless monopoly, 
the keys to western commerce—an occlusion of the Mississippi, as fatal to 
trade as that attempted by the French government in 1802. That cor- 
poration laid its relentless grasp on the Father of Waters 8, resolved not 
to relax its hold, but to extort tribute, from all coming time, from the 
people of half the continent. It dared not rely on F ulton’s patent, for 
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the invention of Fitch claimed precedence, and French’s ingenuity had 
secured a patent equally valuable; hence it sought, by corporate privi- 
leges, as wealth has ever done, to make trade subservient to the aggran- 
dizement of the few, instead of leaving it open to honorable competition. 
Among those who felt indignant at the outrage, Capt. Shreve stood fore- 
most. He determined to resist such exactions, in every way known to 
the laws of the land. Anticipating that a protracted legal controversy 
would commence as soon as the steamer ‘“ Enterprise” arrived at 
New-Orleans, he had consulted whilst there with his barge, in the 
spring of 1814, A. L., Duncan, Esq., one of the most prominent 
members of the bar, (subsequently one of Gen. Jackson’s Aids,) and 
gave him five hundred dollars as a retaining fee, together with a bond 
for fifteen hundred more, to be paid on the successful termination 
of the impending suit. That foresight was fortunate ; for, on learning 
that the ‘ Enterprise’? was on her way down the river, the Company 
retained in its service the whole New-Orleans bar, ard offered to Mr. 
Duncan three thousand dollars if he would remain silent. But that pa- 
triotic lawyer frankly replied that he was Capt. Shreve’s counsel, and had 
advised him to oppose the pretensions or demands of the Corporation. 
On the first arrival of that steamboat, however, New-Orleans was under 
martial law, and she was not seized until May 6th, 1815, the day fixed 
for her departure for Pittsburgh ; but his counsel, anticipating the step, 
had the necessary bail ready. The ‘“ Enterprise’ was accordingly re- 
leased, and pursued her voyage. In a few months the trial took place, in 
the inferior court, and the jury promptly returned a verdict in favor of 
“free navigation.” The cause was removed by writ of error to the 
Supreme Court of the Territory ; and the act of incorporation was there 
pronounced unconstitutional, in the year 1816. But that colossal mo- 
nopoly resolved not to relinquish its unjust privileges on the first defeat. 
Hence, when the ‘“ Washington” reached New-Orleans, in the fall 


1816, she was also seized, and Chptain Shreve arrested. By advice of 


his counsel, he refused to give bail, and the officer expostulated with him 
strongly, offering to receive his band without sureties, rather than take 
him to prison. ‘Whilst they were conversing, however, the rumor had 
spread along the levee, and an immense crowd collected, determined 
to oppose the arrest. Atthe request of Capt. Shreve, no outbreak occurred, 
and he agreed to go to the office of Mr. Edward Livingston who, with 
John R. Grymes, was the principal counsel for the Company. The crowd 
followed ; but on reaching Mr. Livingston’s office, Capt. S. was prudently re- 
leased. The steamer, when seized, was instantly abandoned to the Mar- 
shal; and Mr. Duncan applied to the Court for an order on the C ompany 
to give bail for damages, caused by her detention. Messrs. Livingston and 
Grymes resisted the motion, but it was granted. They then became seri- 
ously alarmed for their monopoly. Public sentiment cheered on their op- 
ponent, eminent jurists sustained his cause, and he could not be intimidated 
into a-compromise. Messrs. Livingston and Grymes offered him in behalf 
of their clients, one half of all the advantages of their monopoly, if he 
would instruct his counsel to so shape the defence as to cause a verdict to 
be rendered against him. The temptation was powerful, but he had com- 
menced the controversy for other objects than private gain. He felt the 
force of his position—that on him hung the right of free navigation— 
that his companions on the waters of the West looked to him as their leader 
and representative in the struggle ;—and he was equal to the occasion. He 
had dared to risk his fortune in a contest, single-handed, against the most 
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powerful monopoly of the times, and the same spirit which prompted him 
to resist at first, impelled him to spurn the base bribe, although it promised 
boundless wealth. The issue was a triumph which unsealed the arteries of 
the Mississippi Valley. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FRENCH CRITICS AND YANKEE FOIBLES. 


(Continued from Vol. XXI.) 


In the continuation of the gossiping remarks of the Baron de Boigne up- 
on Ameri¢an manners and things, he displays considerable play of fancy 
and more or less good humor, through which occasionally peeps out a consid- 
erable degree of conscious condescension in the manner in which affairs are 
gener rally. treated. There seems so little regard to accuracy even when 
figures are attempted, as to excite surprise that any pretence to make state- 
ments should have been set up, rather than to give the whole for what it 
really is—matters of fancy. As, for instance, where the Baron, in the easy 
flow of his periods, informs his Parisian readers that the Horseshoe Falls 
connects * both banks of Canada,” he gives them but a very vague idea of 
the geography of the place, and is rather inclined to magnify even our 
Great Falls, when he tells them that the water falls 158 yards instead of 165 


Seet. Now, the latter is a good fall; but the ‘Parisian who visits the Falls, 


having formed his idea on the Baron’s statement of 468 feet, will be inclined 
to feel disappointed. Again, our traveller tells us that Michigan i is the 
“largest lake,” and that ‘* Superior,” (the name of which might have sug- 
gested to him that his statement was in error ») with Michigan, St. Clair, 
and Erie, form a Jadder of lakes, ‘each step of which “descends 100 
feet.” T he good gentleman should have consulted, among the myriads of white 
headed ure hins, with whom, like all travellers, he must have met in abun- 
dance, some youthful geographer, who would have told him, that Lake 
“Superior” derives its name from its superior size; that it is 40,000 
owe miles of surface, or one fifth of France; while Michigan is but 
25,000, scarcely more than half; that in his enumeration of lakes he left 
out a respectable sheet of water, called Huron, of 25,000 square miles of 
surface and 1200 miles of circuit, while St. ¢ Mair i is in fact 100 miles in 
circuit only ; that the descent is far from 400 feet in four “ steps,” Superior 
being above the level of the sea, 623 feet; Huron and Michigan on the 
same level, 28 feet lower; Lake Erie is 30 feet lower, and its outlet de- 
scends 334 feet in 33 miles. Of this descent, 51 are the rapids in half a 
mile, and 165 feet the perpendicular fall of the water, which flows into 
Lake Ontario 231 feet above the ocean. From these facts it will readily 
be gathered that our Parisian traveller by no means sought to instruct his 
readers by the results of his travels; and we think, through a sagacity pecu- 
larly French, he has discovered charms at New port that have not been de- 
veloped to the American world generally. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


About eighty miles separate Geneseo from the Falls of Niagara. The 
route is remarkable for nothing but the number of gray, black, or yellow 
squirrels, which are seen running through the woods or climbing the trees. 

At Buffalo commence majestic forests, which extend as far as Niagara. 
These are genuine forests, so genuine, that America herself can scarcely 
produce their like. Elsew here, the traveller meets groups of trees—woods 
more or less dense. From Buffalo to Niagara, the rail road has cleared a 
passage, between a double rampart of gigantic oaks, of enormous pines, im- 
penetrable to the sun, to the rain, and almost to the light of day. We feel 
an emotion of respect, an emotion of pity, for these old giants, which have 
reigned for ages over these ancient forests, and which fall, day by day, be- 
neath the axe of the woodman. When the axe does not do its work with 
sufficient expedition for impatient souls, who must have money at any price, 
fire comes to the aid of iron. 

At Niagara these immense forests cease; the land ends; the reigu of 
water begins. Upon the border of the Falls rises the village of Niagara, 
which belongs entire to general Porter. This general Porter is the Mar- 
quis de Carabas of the surrounding country. He inhabits a very hand- 
some brick house, which, among all these houses of wood, is quite of luxury. 
The general has the reputation of exercising the most liberal hospitality to- 
ward ‘those strangers who seek it of him, but as this is never the case, it 
costs him but little to maintain his reputation. One day, however, an ec- 
centric traveller, who wished to see and become acquainted with everything 
at Niagara, wished to see, and become acquainted, also, with gene ral 
Porter. Seeing that he was dealing with an original, whose example was 
not likely to be: imitated, the honorable general “consented, without much 
murmuring, to perform the parts of an amphitryon and cicerone. The 
stranger was inquisitive ; he wished to know to whom belonged the farms, 
the houses, the lands which he beheld in his walks, and M. Porter, invaria- 
bly replied : “ They are mine, sir.” ‘This monotonous response, at last, 
annoyed the traveller. “And the Falls of Niagara,” he said, thinking to 
nonplus him, “do not these also belong to you, general? ”—*‘‘ Certainly 
they belong to me, sir,”’ replied M, Porter once more, and he spoke the 
truth. He had purchased them from the American government, for the 
enormous sum of two hundred and eighty francs. It was money well in- 
vested, since, for more than twenty-five years, these two hundred and eighty 
francs had brought him forty thousand francs a year, with the improve- 
ments into the bargain. Improvements! for what purpose? The general 
shrinks from improvements as he would from the yellow fever; he is very 
careful not to diminish the picturesque and gloomy wildness of these places. 
He is afraid of civilizing, and spoiling his cataracts; he leaves to them- 
selves the paths which border the edges of the precipices, and the numer- 
ous little bridges which traverse his property. Evil tongues, and they are 
found every where, pretend that this respect arises only from economy. 
M. Porter protests against this calumny; at all events, it were better to 
have less respect and better bridges. 

The Falls of Niagara are three i in number; the American Fall, the Cen- 
tral Fall, andthe English Fall. The latter, the most beautiful of the three, 
is shaped like a horse shoe. It is seven hundred and forty yards wide, 
and a hundred and fifty-eight high: it unites the two banks of Canada. 
The English fal] enjoys an advantage denied to the two others, Such is its 
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impetuosity that, in falling, its waters describe a curve of fifty feet. It is 
here, during the summer, ‘that, between a wall of granite and a wall of 
water, a crowd of visitors come to walk and to sit. For this expedition it 
is necessary to provide oneself with a suitable costume and with a heart of 
brass. Woe to all those who have weak nerves! this voyage, half aerial, 

half submarine, is but ill suited to them ; if the foot slips, if the head turns, 
it is death, without the slightest hope of safety. But once ensconced behind 
this magic curtain, what a splendid compensation for the dangers incurred 
in reaching it! We seem transported to one of those thousand palaces, 
which Neptune possesses in the depths of the waters. Is it a dream? is it 
a scenic decoration? Minds the most unimaginative yield, in their own 
despite, to poetic emotions, and create for themselves a fantastic world of 
fresh naiads and of chubby tritons. Unfortunately, the prosaic humidity 
which chills the limbs of these waking dreamers, recalls them to reality, 
and their paroxysms of mythology disappear before the fear of a catarrh. 

The American Fall is eight yards higher, but four hundred and ten yards 
narrower than the English Fall. As to the Central F all, a poor and miserable 
cascade, we are ashamed to say that it is only twenty yards i in width, 

These three Falls, united, form in falling the river Niagara, across 
which ply, from bank to bank, light skiffs. Three times a ‘day a small 
steamer carries passengers from one fall to another. After having passed 
an hour on board the “ Maid of the Mist,” we can say not only that we 
have seen the cataracts, but that we have touched them. The “ Maid of 
the Mist” does all in her power to merit her name; she ventures so near 
the Falls that the passengers are deluged by the watery spray. The air 
is enamelled with a shower of emeralds, turquoises and rubies. A deluge 
of rainbows dart aloft, and fall back into a sea, sometimes cal, some- 
times turbulent, sometimes white as milk, sometimes transparent as the 
purest crystal. The idea of running a steamboat upon Niagara river could 
only enter the heads of Americans, thanks to their love of gain. At the 
slightest derangement of her machiner y, the boat would be carried down to 
the Rapids, and dashed in pieces. The Rapids never release their prey, 
and the Whir/pool is even more greedy than the greedy Acheron. An 
immense and furious vortex, a vast circular basin, hollowed by the waters 
between two mountains, the Whirlpool boils and rolls incessantly upon 
itself. The pieces of wood, wrecks, bodies, which are p recipitated from 
the Falls, when they reach the W ‘hirlpool, never leave it. The Whirl- 
pool is the common tomb of the American smuggler and the English de- 
serter, who are tempted by a passion for money, or for foacdoans to tr 
the perilous passage of the ‘Niagara. During entire months their bodies 
float upon the surface of the waters, lashed and torn by the waves. 

‘l'owards the eud of June, a young boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
age, was fishing not far from the Rapids, ‘Too familiar with a danger 
which he braved every day, he allowed the current to gain upon him; 
and his bark was hurled like an arrow in the direction of the Falls. The 
boy’s courage did not forsake him. He continued to row with all his 
strength, when a terrible shock crushed his bark. /The young fisherman 
then endeavored to swim to the shore. From either bank he could be 
seen, struggling against death, but no one ventured to go to his assist- 
ance. In a few seconds, a piercing cry, a single one, was heard—all 
was over. A week later, his body had renshaia its last resting-place, the 
cemetery of the WA erlpool, where the inquisitive, with opera glass in 
hand, could contemplate it at their ease. 

T he Falls of Niagara will forever remain the most extraordinary of pe- 
noramas, ‘T’o say that they rush like unchained winds, that they roar 
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like thunder, would be a feeble expression of the truth. These cataracts 
are above all comparison. The torrents of the Pyrenees—a jest! the 
cascades of Savoy and Switzerland—trifles! the Falls of the Rhine—a 
parody! These cataracts have, for reservuirs, lakes, which in themselves 
alone contain half the fresh water in the world. They have nothing in 
common with those petty torrents, with those parched cascades, which 
during the summer season, dry as the throat of a drunkard, who has not 
quenched his thirst for four-and-twenty hours, implore the coming of 
rain, or the melting of the snows. Niagara never pauses a day, an hour, 
a minute. Four vast lakes, at a distance of twelve hundred miles, place 
their watery treasures at its disposal. First, there is Lake Superior, 
which is not less than fourteen hundred miles in circumference ; then, 
Lake Michigan, the largest lake in America; then, Lake St. Clair; and, 
lastly, Lake Erie, which has the honor to bathe four States of the Union, 
New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. From this ladder of lakes, 
each step of which descends a bundred feet, torrents rush onward with 
an impetuosity, which men have contrived to calculate and reduce to 
figures. Supposing a current of six miles per hour, the quantity of wa- 
ter which dashes over the Falls, during one day, may be estimated at 
1,225,125,000 tons; during one hour, at 102,093,750 tons; during one 
minute, at 170,156 tons; during one second, at 28,359 tons. 





CHAPTER VII. 
SUMMER IN AMERICA—THE WATERING-PLACES AND THE SEA SIDE. 


In summer the cities are deserted; not because the heat, like that of 
India, scorches the frame and dries up the blood, but because fashion 
decides that the inhabitants shall travel; and fashion, whether false or 
true, is, in America, one of those creditors, whose bills none like to leave 
unpaid. Still the Americans have not yet attained that refinement of 
civilization and of vanity, acquired by certain Parisians, who may be 
called the martyrs of summer. They have not yet learned to shut them- 
selves up in their houses, to barricade themselves behind closed doors 
and windows, in order to have it believed that they are scattering gold 

upon the high roads, or living like great lords upon their estates. They 
are contented to repair, in reality, some to Rockaway, others to New- 
port, the Dieppe of America ; others to Saratoga, the trans-Atlantic Ba- 
den. The merchants shut their shops, the lawyers shut their mouths— 
those word shops; the physicians suffer their patients to repose and to 
live. These excursions have, at least, their advantages. The inhabi- 
tants of New-York are highly privileged. Upon this magnificent bay of 
Sandy Hook, Heaven has placed near them, and for their enjoyment, the 
charming little isle, called Staten Island. With one foot on the island, 
the other in New-York, they are within reach of the two things which 
they love kest in the world—their counting-houses and their families. 
Steamboats, starting hourly, transport them in a few minutes, in the 
morning to their business, in the evening to their country houses: Those 
who dot not own villas, take lodgings at New Brighton, the capital of the 
island, in an hotel, or rather, a vast barrack, kept by Biancard, a French- 
man. 

Life at New Brighton is far from being gay. The proximity of New- 
York, the facility of combining business with pleasure, render it a resort 
but little fashionable, and the visitor meets there families of doubtful ele- 
gance only, and men of a secondary position. New Brighton has no 
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rank in the hierarchy of American watering-places ; it is not even classed 
Poor New Brighton! And still, if there were justice here below, instead 
of a fashion more powerful than justice, New Brighton, with its walks, 
its woods, its situation, would bear away the palm from Newport, which 
is the most wretched, but the most fashionable place in America. 

Newport stands side by side with Saratoga, whose waters the late M. 
Purgon, had he known them, would have prescribed to his patients. 
But, in the eyes of connoisseurs, it possesses an incontestable superiority 
in its sea-bathing, which will remain a source of perpetual despair to Sa- 
ratoga. Every morning, clothed in the prescribed garb, wrapped in 
flannel from head to foot, the young people of both sexes come to seek 
and receive the surf. The two sexes are separated in distinct groups. 
But a charming privilege is allowed to those young men, who are so for- 
tunate as to possess, at least, a sister. They are allowed to lend them 
their services in the place of those hired bathers, who earry them in their 
arms, and plunge them in the sea. In the confusion of the waves, for a 
sister that one loves, one can mistake a fair friend that one loves still 
more. The error is excusable. It is said that certain young men, whom 
nature has not blessed with a sister, hire, for the season, at Newport, a 
temporary one, a precious relative, who enables them to join the attrac- 
tive groups ef female bathers. 

It is rare that a season at the waters is not crowned by some marriages, 
which have commenced beneath the wave. 

Saratoga has nothing to oppose to the mysterious charms of the sea- 
bathing at Newport. But it still attracts those families ridiculously prud- 
ish, the small number of papas and mammas, who fear for their daughters 
the too dangerous bathers of New port. At Sar atoga they display the 
most prodigal luxury and extravagance in dress. It is a fair ‘title of glory 
for a young girl to have reigned for a whole season, or even half a sea- 
son, the belle of the waters at Saratoga, and for six months afterwards in 
the city which she honors with her presence during the winter, she reaps 
the fruits of this royalty decreed during the summer to the most elegant 

—and to the most frivolous. 

After Newport and Saratoga, follow a crowd of secondary watering- 
places. Virginia, for her share, counts, at least, half a dozen—W hite- 
Sulphur, Richmond, Berkely, fou: 

Situated between two cnountain gorges, the society of Berkely is but 
little remarkable for its elegance. Its fushionables, of both sexes, come 
from the West, and that is enough ; : the people of the West are the ultra- 
provincials of America. Certain distinguished families of Baltimore— 
and Baltimore has just claims to distinction—have occasionally, but al- 
ways unsuccessfully, endeavored to impart a kind of galvanic life to 
Berkely. During the present year the family of Bonaparte has fixed its 
residence here for the summer. This branch, but little illustrious, and 
now a stranger to the other branches in Europe, is composed of Mrs. Pat- 
terson, the first wife of Jerome, King of Westphalia, and of her son and 
grandson. When young, Jerome’s son was the exact image, not of his 
father, but of his glorious uncle ; one would have called him a five franc 
piece endowed with life. To- day this extraordinary resemblance has 
disappeared ; the nephew of the E {mperor has the bronze hue of a Mexi- 
can, the round shoulders, and air of a wealthy citizen, who has passed 
the age of pretensions. For a Frenchman, thrown by chance into the 
society of Berkely, the familiarity which surrounds this name, so popu- 
Jar and so highly respected elsewhere, has something repulsive and pain- 
ful. On promenades, at table, at every moment, and i in every place, he 
hears— Good morning, Bonaparte ! Bonaparte, will you have some 
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chicken? Bonaparte, what have you been doing to-day?” But even this 
would be nothing, were it not that some, less familiar, have seen fit to 
add to this illustrious name the appellation of Mr. Mr. Bonaparte ! How 
these two words clash together! 

Before concluding these fugitive sketches, I have resolved to give a 
slight summary of my thoughts upon the men and institutions of the 
country througn which I have travelled ; 

The married women !—In general, love, not precisely their husbands, 
but their household. 

The young girls ]—Have all the liberty which the married women en- 
joy no longer. 

The men ?—Have two objects of worship ; during the week they 
worship the god Dollar, and on Sunday they worship the God Almighty. 

The children _—Are born complete men. 

The peop!e !—Know how to cipher, read, write and vote. 

The President !—Is more truly a king than a constitutional king in 
Europe; but he reigns only four years. 

The railroads ?—I[1i made, ill kept i in re pair, tedious and dangervus. 

The horses 7—Can distance the locomotives. 

The steamboats ?—Prodigious, magnificent, innumerable upon the ri- 
vers. 

The bridges _—There are no bridges. 

The army ?—Composed of volunteers who fight well, but with watch 
in hand. When the term of service has expired, they bid the army 
good-bye, with the punc tuality which belongs to freemen, and leave to 
thei sir successors the glory of vanquishing. 

Commerce 1—Every body i is engaged in it; all form partnerships to 
sell something 

The physicians /—Form partnerships to heal maladies; they create, 
not houses of health, but houses of commerce. 

The lawyers !—Form partnerships, like the physicians; and, as the 
yhysicians sell health, they sell words, like merchandise. 

The domestics ?—Are all Irish. It is astonishing how soon they ac- 
quire a feeling of their personal dignity, as they get rid of their dirt and 
grow fat. They are of opinion a freeman may receive wages, but that he 
should do nothing to earn them. 

The cookery ?—Bad. 

The banks ‘—Bank! as the great Bilboquet* would say. 

Boston _—Hush! an English city. 

New-York ?—The great Babylon of America. 

Philadelphia ?—Literally—City of Brotuers—thus baptized, without 
doubt, on account of its frequent and niurderous riots, 

Police !—9, 

Note. The pigs run at large through the streets, 

Paupers ?—0. 

Imposts !—0, 

Octrois?t—0. But advantageously replaced by taxes, 

Stamp tax upon the journals 7—0. 

Imprisonment for debt 1—0., 

Passports ?—0. 

Arts '—0. 

Public walks 7—0. 

Public monuments 7— 0, 

Democracy !—They already say: Mr. A, is a true gentleman. 


* Jeremy Diddler. 
t A tax levied on provisions and other commodities brought into a city, 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue pressure on the money market noted at the date of our last has continued through- 
out the month. The banking institutions have persevered in a strictly stringent course 
and business paper of the best descriptions, embracing that of importers generally, has 
been sold at 14 and 2,per cent. a month freely. The jobbers appear not to have been 
so severely pressed, their obligations maturing not until the present month and later. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty with paper having definite time to run, money could be 
borrowed “at cali” on stocks, allowing a reasonable margin at the legal rates, say seven 
percent. The condition of meney affairs presents a singular anomaly in the history of 
our commerce. The general relations of the interior to the cities, and of the latter to 
Europe, are very different from any state of things previously experienced. Hitherto we 
have been an agricultural country without any very adequate market for the productions 
of the seil. The seaboard and commercial cities have been the chief customers for farm 
produce. It is obvicusly the case that in a couutry like ours, where extreme poverty is 
no where prevalent, that the quantity of food which a commercial city will consume has a 
natural limit, beyond which a market cannot be forced. On the other hand our fertile 
and limitless west, under the handsof energetic and intelligent cultivators, brings forth 
limitless quantities, and the wants of the producers in the shape of supplies and manufac- 
tured goods are for the most part restricted only by the extent of sales. It has therefore 
been the case that the unaided purchases of the seaboard have not been suflicient to sup- 
ply the agricultural interests with all their wants; hence they have uniformly been in 
debt to the cities, New-York chiefly ; or in financial phrase, exchanges have been in favor 
of New-York. When a money pressure took place, it was mostly because the cities were 
in debt to Europe for goods supplied to the country, and the payment of which from the 
latter it was difficult to cullect. The establishment of banks was the machinery by which 
the country was kept in debt to the cities. It was through ability to discount notes that 
the jobber took the note of the country dealer, payable at the bank in his locality. It 
was preferred that the notes should be payable in the neighborhood of the maker, because 
its nonpayment would more directly affect his credit, and he would use every effort to 
meet it. The goods he bought on that credit he sold on time to his customers, waiting 
until “next crop” to pay. If his note fell due, he could meet it, by procuring a discount 
trom the local bank, which operation was merely shifting the direct debt to the city dealer 
from himself to the bank. The city merchant deposited the note with his city bank, by 
which it was sent to the country bank for collection. When paid into the latter, the city 
bank was notified and the merchant received credit on their books for the amount. The 
payment was not actually made, but became a “ balance due” from the country to the city 
bank; when the city banks were pressed, they enforced the payment of these balances, 
and the country banks were compelled to send specie; the crops being short, the dealer 
could not collect, he could not therefore meet his note, and the whole community cla- 
mored for more bank capital, while a general suspension took place. During the last 
year all this has been reversed. The demands of Europe have been superadded to the 
consumption of the seaboard, and sales of produce are 50 per cent. more than ever, while 
the absence or restricted action of the country banks has kept the purchase of goods 
moderate. The country banks, where they exist, have discounted drafts drawn against 
“ shipments,” and the flow of produce to the Atlantic has accumulated credits in the cities 
in favor of the interior in excess of the purchase of goods. In order to estimate this great 
change in the preponderance of balances, we may compare the last two years with 
1835-6, which ended in the suspension of 1837, and 1838-9, which ended in a second 
uspension, as follows: 
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Net Import. " Net Export. 
i nerease Increase 
Specie. Gonds. Imp. Goods. Produce. Ex. Prod. 
ee eee | a Fe 
LEB. cn ccecweecee 9,076,645... .....2200- 188,233,675 101,625,533 
—_-— - $58,842,428 . $6,064,653 
a WS ASE N10 i ie ces cvccais SE D7O B00. bg cwactcece ov ewcees o- 100,460,481 
1639. docasctnss | = lasses be ktaees 151,870,876 106,570,942 
55,900,586 —_——— 6,110,461 
BONG. cnassccccnses ; 1 | i's aint RD wee ch de cerdetnannonenel. ties 
SORT iss oavs ee. et setae 116,258,310 150,574,844 
ate encom —_—._ 6,209,471 — 48,856,802 





These figures show a complete reversal of the whole order of business. The results 


recapitulated are as follows: 








1836. 1839. 1847. 
Increased Import Goods........ noes POO DER MOD. 650 c5c0054s 00 000, SbOsesccdscccses 6,209,471 
Export Produce...........-- 6,064,653..... eine G AAG AGL... cncvcctase 48,856,802 
ee pp eakre im DET Rit oes dokiescnnnd RAW Cav absudecanntieaved ctee 
OO PyOGOCe..w oc oi essccascéoce eseeee Fesapeaaadeeveccedsouatelers GsetScadegees $2,647,331 


In those former years, suspension inevitably resulted, because the cities owed Europe 
for near $50,000,000 worth of goods, which the interior had consumed, and could not pay 
for. The cities have now purchased of the interior $42,647,331 of produce, which they 
have sent to Europe, and cannot readily get payment thence; hence, instead of the cur- 
rent of debts being from the interior through the cities to Europe, it is from Europe through 
the cities to the interior. The effect of this upon the bank balauces of Massachusetts and 
New-York is seen as follows: 


Due from Dueto Dueto Duefrom Dnuefrom Due from Dueto Due from 
Boston. Country. Mass, Mass. N.Y.State. Country. Country. N. York. 


1839. ... ..561,102..2,062,215..1,501,113.. -—— ..3,250,205..2,358,781.. .——_—_ .. 6,608,986 
1846... ..1.967.343..2,250,421.. —— ... 283,073..5,154,715.. —— ..1,504,886..3,649,829 
1847... .4,808,714..3,116,753.. —— ..1,691.961..9,256,815.. —— ..2,948,560..6,308,751 


In 1839, the New-York and Massachusetts banks sustained themselves, while all at the 
south and west went down. This year, instead of there being $1,501,112 due Massa- 
chusetts from banks in other states, Boston owes the banks in other states $1,691,961, and 
its whole balances were $4,808,714 against, instead of 561,102 in 1839. itis for this reason 
that the pressure there has been so intense. The same feature to a greater extent 
is apparent in the New-York returns. The city banks owed over 9} millions in Decem- 
ber, in balances, to the interior, while the commercial capital, locked up in produce, 
which could not be readily realized, was farther depleted for the payment of goods im™ 
ported, and was also exposed to the financial operation of the London houses. Sucha 
combination of circumstances was calculated to produce an almost unexampled pressure 
upon the seaboard, while the interior was comparatively free from distress. The diffi- 
culty of negotiating bills, and the improving state of the foreign markets, checked exports, 
and caused stocks to accumulate in the cities, while prices fell. In the city of New-York, 
the exports for December were, as compared with previous years, as follows: 


EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, FOR DECEMBER. 














1843. 1844. 1845, 1846. 1847. 
Specie... ........ --.8132,689 .. ... ---.645,915.. 2.200. Oe Fee. ok one 4 sand aia eee 
Foreign free Goods... .71,798........-20,498......-... SOLBOS... cs coe ceaseless cccvectiie 
ee Gutteita’* <i RRs WOR ve oc 0c B44, 0B. on 5 STOR DIS. oc dc coc DIB BAB. os 0k tc O7,993 
Domestic Goods..... 1,497,668... .....1,468,632.......2,516,733.......- 4,211,300......1,944,694 
Total for Dec... .....1,926,237...... 2,479,087 ....-..2,796,314........4,395,523...... 3,840,662 


The exports of specie for the month w re large. and the decline in the quantity of 
American produce sent abroad very considerable, notwithstanding that it was in ample 
supply and freights low. This, by reducing the quantity of bills offering, considerably 
supported the rate of undoubted paper, and gradually produced a real scarcity, when be- 
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fore it was only artificial. It is, however, the case that the pressure has, to a very con- 
siderable extent, produced a counter order and suspension of orders given for goods. The 
actual spring importations will not, in any degree, equal the original orders sent. In the 
mean time the money market of England is slowly recovering. The influx of specie into 
the Bank of England, noticed in our last number, has continued, and the amount on hand 
has now again reached the important sum of $12,000,000, and the rate of interest from 8 
to 9 per cent. has been reduced to 44 a 5 per cent. as the minimum bank rates for the best 
paper ; but the distrust of second rate bad, at the latest dates, by no means been removed, 
nor was there any rate for discount of that classof paper. There can, however, be no 
continued cheapness of money on the part of the Bank without its gradually finding its 
wayinto all the channels of business, and reviving that demand for produce which the ab- 
solute paralyzation of all enterprize had destroyed. The railroads, above all other enter- 
prizes, had been mainly instrumental in promoting the demand for foreign produce. The 
money pressure causing those concerns to suspend, has thrown out of employ some 
500,000 persons and their families, on whose part large purchases of food will become 
impossible. The low price of money will probably again revive the railway “calls,” and 
with the revival a renewed demand for produce, in addition to the actual deficit in 
Ireland, will be experienced. On the 1st of March, however, the sliding seale of corn 
duties will be restored, probably because the declining revenues of the government require 
the revenues to be derived from them; otherwise it is not easy to account for the resto 

ration by a free-trade minister of corn duties, that, under existing laws in 1849, are to be 
repealed altogether. 

The present suspension of Sir Robert Peel’s act for the amendment of the Corn Law, 
expires on the Ist of March next. It appears from the answer given by the President of 
the Board of Trade to an inquiry which was made on this subject, that it is not the inten- 
tion of the government to propose a further suspension of that law. Should there be no 
further legislation on the subject, an event quite probable, the import duties on wheat will 
be regulated by the following scale : 


When the average price of wheat, for six successive weeks, is under 48s per qr., the daty will 
be 10s per qr. 


MERE GE BOBiin cc xackvases ccs ae nettcshedwnneire 4 nina ami SE ey ae oo = 
o 49s os i cawtaune anudeaema cvenguitanaue wenetamnee evaudas cuisne., 8s é¢ 
on 50s " So ae aa 6 Sie eink ie cae d oe aaa ab Wide alpen tetany es 7s _ 
« §6Sis as Ciinavisd ceedbakbaresdkas ce Ter TT Cre et ed ee 6s « 
“ oe ae Gatiaatauswescenerdad nd bagha cbcanagbbee bacceute bimatecunet os * 
‘¢ 53s and upwards..,......... Sts uedeubobewe sd dans dees genteeneneeced odag ts. @ 


The following are the weekly averages of prices throughout the kingdom, returned in 
the last six weeks, the aggregate average being 52 shillings per quarter. 
’ oo 5 5 5 5 I 1 


W heat. W heat. 
eg hein nali abveuieeds pe eM ee ee eee eres 
DON, Nai tic cd vatuadsbhesananpeesaneeme Ca. Le 4 1d 
Nov. 20...... Sede be ohh dace oecweasc 5483d Dec, 11 -..51s lld 





There have been considerable exports of flour and grain from New-York, to go into bond 
prior to March Ist, to take advantage of the anticipated rise that duty may produce after 
that date. It is no doubt the case that had the supply of shipping been last year equal to 
the emergency, the quantity of produce sent hence to England would very much have 
exceeded the actual shipments. At this time last year, the freight of a barrel of flour was 
8s. sterling, or $2 per barrel, and grain 30d. or 60 cts. per bushel. The former is now 
1s. 6d., and the latter 6d., making a difference of $1.62 per barrel in the freight, while 
the price is nearly the same. The quotations for breadstuffs in this market have been as 


follows: 
1848. 
Jan, 1. Feb. 1. Mar. 1. Apl. 1. May 1. June 1. July 1. Aug.t. Sept.1. Oct.1. Nov.1- Dec.l. Jan. 


Genesee. .$550 $687} $700 $737} S787} $825 $72 FH50 $575 $575 $O6% $625 $625 
Corn..... 74. 105 +100 96 100 112% 98 ! 68 0 - 6 % 
Rye...... 85 8 9 90 94 125 107 80 93 &1 96 90 87% 
Oats...... 40 50 47 42h 52 63 48 53 4a i54sC*OBO 50 45 


Barley.... 63 76 83 7S 70 _ _ 54 _— -- D && 
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The high freights, as we stated in our article at that time, caused a great activity in ship- 
building; and the increase in 1847 over 1846 was over 55,000 tons, mostly seagoing ships. 
The suspension of the English navigation laws, so as to permit foreign vessels to bring to 
England produce the growth of other countries than that of the vessel, had the effect of send- 
ing hither a large tonnage, to take advantage of the high freights. The tons cleaved dis- 
tinguishing the flag and produce shipped in each, were as follows ; 


Tons. Produce shipped in 
American. Foreign. Total. Am. ves’ls. For. ves’ls, Total. 
1845 ........2,053,977 ... ..930,275..... 2,984,252... ..75,483,123.. . .. 23,816,653... ...99,299, 776 
1846... .0+ «.2,221,028. .. ..966,178.....3,189,206..... 78,634,410... ..23,507,483..... 102,141,893 


1847. ......2,202,393....1,176,605.....3,378,605.. ...97,514,472... ..52,796,192... ..150,310,664 


The American tonnage was, it appears, fully employed at enormous freights, and its 
utmost capacity at prices equal to $2 per barrel for flour was only equal to the transport- 
ation of $97,514,472 of prodace. If the transportation had been limited to their capacity, 
that would have been the limit of the exports, inasmuch however as that foreign vessels 
had unusual privileges granted them by England, which was compelled to get grain as 
she could, the means of transport were enhanced 208,427 tons, and the United States had 
the sale of $52,796,192 more produce than would have been the case had foreign vessels 
not been available. For the coming year, the supply of produce will be large and freights 
low. Should therefore the reviving trade of England again enhance demand, the vessels 
will be in far better condition to supply any quantity. The supplies in Europe‘are indeed 
good, but the same causes which produced enormous consumption in Great Britain are in 
operation to bring about similar results there, viz: the enormous railway expenditure. 
The calls in Paris, for 60 days, amount to 100,000,000 franes—say $20,000,000. Belgium, 
Bavaria and Austria are also contracting large loans for the same objects. These must 
cause a diminutivn of the surplus food of Europe through increased consumption, and pro- 
mote the interest of the United States in relation to the English demand. 

The finances of the Federal Government have had an exceedingly beneficial effect upon 
the general state of the commerce of the Union, nutwithstanding the untoward circum- 
stance of a large war expenditure. During the past year, according to the report of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, has arrived in the country as above stated, a net amount of 


$22,276,170 of specie, of which near $20,009,000 came from England in gold. Nearly all 
this large amount passed into the hands of the Treasury, and was coined into American 
pieces. The whole receipts of the Federal Government for eleven months, ending with 
November, 1847, were $48,667,826, and the disbursements $43,226,516, making an ag- 
gregate of $96,894,142 received and paid out in specie by the Federal Treasury in eleven 
months. These receipts were for loans, lands, customs, and all other modes, by which 


. money flows into the department, Of the whole amount, near $30,000,000 was received 


at New-York, according to the following official report: 


U. 8. Assistant Treasury Office, 2 
Hon. R. J. Warker— New-York, Dec. 2,1847. 
&ec. &c. &c. 
Sir—In obedience to yours of the 24th ultimo, requesting a statement of the specie 
deposited in this office in each month, from the first of January, 1847, to the close of the 
month of November, I make the following Report: 


SMRUNEY 50 ne sist ces encore OEE CUPRA. cen ces cous 3,127,112 10 
OE cies oS ss Ltn twee BA7EB22 C9 | ANBUB.64 0c civesscsces 5,763.787 53 
UN cn ean kas < on Aenvlog 1,959,685 00 | September............ - 2,119,412 06 
AMO sc. 5.- = demae dt eee se 3,679,597 47 | October. ...........--. 1,253,361 68 
EP RSS GS Acbwis Sa55u snipe 3,516,503 G7 | November... .....eccas 620,955 83 
BORG i onc cs cnc cces ce ccsedenej0el G5 


$29,904,744 19 


In addition to the above, there has been received from the miut of Philadelphia, as 
follows: 
MC is oui’ gekeR nea keCon we $200.000 | September................--- 400,000 
AUBUM, .2 sce 26sec ceca cccess 400,000 | November.,.........---- --- 1,875,000 
Your obedient servant, 


WM. C, BOUCK; 





i 
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The operation of this current into the Treasury was to effect the coinage of the foreign 
money as fast as it arrived in the country, a process, which in the last few months has had 
a powerful conservative influence upon the position of the banks of New-York. Those 
latter institutions have usually, through the absence of a mint in New-York, and partly 
through an absurd notion that their own interests would not be promoted by making 
American coin too plenty, held mostly foreign specie, principally sovereigns. In the last 
four months, since the pressure has been severe in England, the must prompt means of 
placing money in London has been seized upon without much regard to expense, all the 
sovereigns that could be had have been sent back. In the month of December, $1,648,346, 
and in the first half of January, $1,500,000 in sovereigns were sent to England, and they be- 
came very scarce in New-York, so much as not readily to be obtained. The specie, $9,000,000, 
which the banks held November Ist, was reduced to $4,200,000 January 16th. Of the 
$6,000,000 which has been exported since October, none of it is American coin. Foreign 
money not being a Jegal tender in England, its value is only that of bullion, and is pur- 
chased by the bank at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce for standard gold. Light sovereigns 
or American coins have no currency in England. They must be sold as old gold, any 
given weight of which is worth materially less than the same weight of coin. English heavy 
sovereigns cannot be exported to advantage when the price of good bills is under 110; 
and as American coin is worth at least 14 per cent. less for remittance, it cannot be ex- 
ported under 1114. The operations of the Treasury have, therefore, by coining all the 
gold that arrived, materially protected the banks by throwing obstacles in the way of the 
export of coin. They have also greatly promoted the soundness of the national currency, 
by putting the gold into a shape that will circulate freely. Foreign coins will not circu- 
late freely ; the people, generally, are not acquainted with their appearance and value, 
and great hesitancy is manifest in accepting a foreign coin. For this reason by far the 
largest amount returns to the hands of brokers, and through them tot he banks, which sup- 
ply in exchange a paper circulating medium, with which at least the public are more fa- 
miliar. The foreign coins thus remain in bank useless for all practical purposes, except 
shipment to England. Hed this been the case during the last four months, it is probable 
that where one dollar has been exported, three would have gone, and the solvency of the 
institutions long since have been jeopardised. The export, as we have stated, has been con- 
fined to foreign coins, and probably had those been more scarce, the amount sent away would 
have been less, for the reason that the movement has not grown out of an actual debt to Eng- 
land from the United States, but an artificial operation. The London houses could latterly 
command money in London at 5 per cent., and it has been worth 7 per cent. to 24 per 
cent. per annum in New-York, where their branches could sell bills on London at 1114, 
Under circumstances so favorable, the market becomes eased, or thus a branch by draw- 
ing on its principal at 114 premium, and employing the proceeds of the bills here at 
rates over 7, when the money to meet the bills there can be had at 54, makes a good ope- 
ration. As the season progresses and bills fall, they may be purchased at perhaps 107 a 
108, and the London kouse thus reimbursed. It would seem also the credit of the United 
States being good in Mexico, and specie freely obtainable for the government drafts, it 
has been necessary to send but a small amount thither. The report of the Quartermaster’s 
Department states as follows: 


The 20th section of the Independent Treasury Law provides, that 


“When means are furnished him (the disbursing officer) in drafts, shall cause those drafts 
to be presented at the place of payment and properly paid according to law, and shall 
make his payments in the money so received tor the drafts furnished, unless in either case 
he can exchange the means in his hands for gold and silver at par.” 


The law also allows of payment being made in Treasury notes at par, if the creditor 
assents. In Mexico, specie is the staple export, and most of the mines are worked by Eng- 
lish companies, and the results shipped to England at great risk and expense. The miners 
have to send down the specie under guard to Vera Cruz, where it pays export duty, and 
is shipped per steamer to England. The United States officers present drafts on New- 
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York, which will be promptly paid in specie on presentation, or they offer Treasury notes, 
which being available for all public dues, never go more than one or two per cent. under 
par. By purchasing these, the agent gets his specie in New-York without risk or ex- 
pense ; it may be thence remitted according to circumstances. On presenting a draft on 
the New-York Treasury, it is paid in American gold. This as we have seen is not a de- 
sirable remittance, and the owner will prefer giving 1114 for a bill rather than to send it. 
The seller of the biil deposites the American coin in the banks, whereas had the Treasury 
paid out foreign gold, it would have been immediately exported again. Treasury notes are 
at one per cent. discount, and therefore become the best medium of payment into the 
custom-house. The department by this means is deprived of specie income, its notes 
being under par cannot readily be paid out, but from their value as a remittance, will 
readily command specie at par in Mexico. On the Ist of Jauuary they were at par a 4 
premium in New-Orleans, and at 1 per cent. discount in New-York. On being remitted 
from Mexico, these notes are readily sold, and place the seller in funds to remit to England. 
It has been the case that during the month, those who sold bills on England, ex- 
changed specie for Treasury notes, in order to enable those who had not completed their 
instalments of the last loan to do so, so curiously do financial affairs operate. 

The money market of New-York has also been disturbed through the operations of the 
pressure upon the free banks of New-York State. In the early part of 1847, a bank mania 
existed to a considerable extent, not so much for purposes of legitimate banking business 
as for the mere object of profit, by issuing a depreciated paper money. The New-York 
free banking law permits the comptroller to receive New-York state stock as security, 
and issue circulating notes to the same amount; hence the desire to profit by this privilege 
induced large purchases of stock. In order to observe the mode of procedure we will turn 
to official tables. The following shows the State circulation on Ney. Ist, for three years: 


NEW-YORK STATE CIRCULATION. 





Free Banks. Chartered Banks. 
City. Country. City. Country Total. 
MOG veers ccades $1,584,753. ......3,955,558. ...2200 4,245,770... c00-11,5€5,288. ...... 21,375,319 
LPERsaninsewce edad Woh ad<scccue 4,654,374....... 4,538,495 ......--11,494,630. ..... 22,268,422 
SPeSieideh -sisude UL daseess 7,404,115... 00.5,690,362... «200+ 10,236,556. 2.006. 25, ,256 


It is observable that the country safety fund circulation decreased $1,258,074, and the 
country free banks increased $2,749,741, during three years. This latter increase was 
almost entirely on the part of so-called “ banks” that sought only to throw bills into cir- 
culation, and make a profit by redeeming them at a discount. To do this they purchased 
New-York 5 per cent. stocks, for the most part with the notes they had obtained from the 
comptroller for stocks previously pledged. During the past year the amount of stocks so 


purchased has been as follows: 


SECURITIES HELD BY COMPTROLLER FOR FREE BANK CIRCULATION. 


New- York Stock. Other Stocks.  Toital 

4} 5 5} 6 7 Total. Securities, 
Pee ssces 265,376.. 4,886,189 ..892,000..1,055,665. .801.009 ..7,900,239. ..1,577,9294. .. 11,100,210 
SOMineaes 227,976 ..2,543,141..485,000.. 601,592..615,136.. 4,472,845. ..1,772,700. .. 7,835,850 
RG6S, .ncise 218,876 ..2,135,113..441,000.. 465,592..544,880..3,805, 462. ..1,809,293... 7,292°780 
1844.22... 216,157 ..1,788,721..402,000.. 298,100..359,927..3,064,905...1,938,448... 6,583,870 
1843...... 32,000..1,139,869..243,000.. 125,000. .234.565. . 1,826,434. ..1,918,395... 5,270,369 
1842......100,000.. 763,637.. 70,000.. 118,200. .174,000. .1,225,837...1,025,254... 4,737,285 


Nearly three and a half millions of New-York stock were bought in the market, and 
mostly up to August, 1847. The effect of these large purchases was a rise in price, which 
took place as follows: 


PRICES NEW-YORK STOCKS. 


4}’s. 5's. 5}’s. 6's. 7's, 
January, 1847..... éuweeeS acess ee DS Gskhcnnndecc 99}..... eee eae ckswn sana sd0On 
July, IBST.. cca vewes OBS oscsivn wowee TE. cat geass ee ee SIRT towne s<uuis 104 


January, 1848.......... DU cecwenessncsOh sesescencens FG sedweccctscslOD sasccseaesckOO 
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The bankers had by their purchases advanced the price on themselves. The advance 
induced capitalists, savings banks, and other jfrudent institutions, to sell. Hence the stocks 
went from strong into weak hands. As soon as the pressure came this process was re- 
versed; all those banks that had been buyers became sellers. As fast as their notes were 
retarned upon them they were obliged to return them to the comptroller, liberate stock 
and sell it for money to continue redemption. The consequence of this has been the.fal! 
in prices. Those banks which bought at 1014 in August, must now sell at 92. The banks’ 
like silly Wall-street amateur speculators, raised the price of stocks in order to knock them 
down again at their own expense. The law should have allowed a large margin to pro- 
vide for these fluctuations. This operation of the banks is exactly what Wall-street brokers 
calla “corner.” As thus: a party hold all of a certain stock in their own hands. By 
means familiar to operators they induce a number of persons to sell them the stock on 
time. The seller hopes to buy the stock cheap, but they know he cannot buy it all, be- 
cause they have got it all. When the contracts come due they charge him what they 
please. Twenty-two of the above banks, supposing that specie would not be demanded 
of them, or if it was that there was plenty to be got, engaged to pay on demand $1,879,151 
of specie. They had but $29,848, but they supposed that they could get it if called for, 
by selling their stock. In the mean time specie left the city for the South and Wests 
$6,000,000 was sent abroad, and the demand for it continued. These banks are called 
upon to meet their promises, and they are “cornered.” Specie had become more valuable 
than when they promised to pay it, and they cansot get it without giving more stock for 
it than they supposed! The money market is now, and will continue to be, tight. Should 
as much stock, viz: $3,427,396, be forced upon the market as last year was purchased 
between January and August, it will operate injuriously on small stocks. It is observable 
that those who sold the stock at par may now buy it back at 90, being a profit of 10 per 
cent. at the expense of the foolish bankers. These buyers, however, anticipate that much 
stock must be sold, hold back until it goes to what they think the lowest price. This pro- 
cess of returning bills to the comptroller and selling stock is now going rapidly forward. 

In all this affair it is to be borne in mind that the security of the circulation is good—that 
is to say, as good as New-York stocks, than which no payment can be more certain. They 
are worth par as long asa 5 per cent. annuity for a term of years is worth 100 cents. That 
security is, however, not money. To be equal to money the notes must at sight be avail- 
able for all purposes whatsoever to which money is applicable. This convertibility can 
only be effected by keeping the supply within reasonable limits, or to allow the issues to be 
made only in the way of business, to be returnable to the issuer through the regular opera- 
tion of business. This would, in a great degree, have been effected by the law requiring 
all these banks to redeem at par in New-York. Had this been in operation, none of the 
banks whose failures have alarmed and victimised the public, would have been in exist- 
ence. They were called into being only by the profit which could be obtained by shaving 
the public in the half per cent. redemption. This difficulty has always been avoided in 
Boston, not by law, but by one city institution, which receives all the country money that 
comes into the city in the course of trade, at par, and promptly returns it upon the issuing 
bank for redemption. This compels them all to keep a fund in Boston to protect their 
bills at par, preserves the community from petty shaving and losses, in a mach more ef- 


ficieiit mauner than any law can do it. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


DOMESTIC GOSSIP—POLITICAL. 


Concress.—The collected wisdom of the nation is bothered, “perplexed in the ex- 
treme,” as to what course to pursue on this tangled question of Mexico. There it stands 
staring them in the face, covered with eternal sunshine, whilst whigs and doubtful demo- 
crats are cowering in the shade. If they dared, many of the whigs would reiterate the 
Hartford Convention cry of “ stop the supplies,” but in these telegraphic days, the echo 
would travel too fast for the reputation of such questionable Americans. After a great 
deal of palavering in both houses which is not likely to bury the fame of either Cicero 
or Burke, aii that the administration @emands will be voted. Another illustration of the 
old fable, parturient montes, &c. 


Tue Presipency.—Confusion growsdeeper and darker on this grandest enigma of the 
day. Why is not mesmerism consulted that our agony may be over. Amid all the Rich- 
monds in the field grave people begin to fear that we will be obliged to go without any 
President at all, for whilst hesitating whom to choose, the day may go by without any 
choice being made. This is a case not made and provided for in the Constitution ; and 
will some of those quidnunes, the Washington letter-writers, inform us what “ on airth” is 
to be done if such good fortune should befall the country. Inasmuch as a great many 
sound minded persons think that it is all Mr. Polk’s fault that we are at war, it may be 
fairly mooted whether the suppression of the Presidency is not a sure preventative against 
such stupendous evils inthe future. But out of the scrub race for the autumn presiden- 
tial stakes, who is going to win? that’s the question. Which of the political studs has the 
best wind and the greatest bottom? Will he belong to the whig or to the other party; the 
winner of this greater than a Derby day ? We have our shrewd suspicions on this subject, 
but of course we are too wide awake to tell them lest they should turn out wrong and com- 
promise us. But on mature consideration, we are willing to commit ourselves to this ex- 
tent, no farther. We are wholly and enthusiastically of the opinion that the man who is 
afraid to show his hand onthe Mexican question stands no chance at all; but the man who 
holds the card on which is inscribed, in letters of light, as the papers say, “ indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future,” will be the drawer of the prize, the winner of the 
race, in plain parlance, President elect of these United States for the four years ensuing, 
and perhaps four more afterwards. 


Mr. Catnoun.—This distinguished Senator has made his speech on the order of the 
day, Mexico. It will add to his ability as the first logician in the country, and an accom- 
plished scholar. But it will forever destroy his hopes to be considered a profound states- 
man. A man who neither understands his epoch, nor responds to the sympathies of his 
country may be a great orator, but will never be the representative of either. It was a 
delightful treat to read the discourse of Mr. Calhoun, which bore the stamp of a cultivated 
and well-stored mind. How vastly superior in every respect to the illogical, unfinished 
stump oratory of Mr. Clay’s last month. Myr. Calhoun is the only man in the Senate who 
can make a speech worthy of its character as the first legislative body in the world. The 
trash that is daily spoken there would disgrace a college-club. 
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THEATRICAL. 


gt 


Tratian Orrra.—Since our last, we had the opera of I! Puritani, by Mlle. Barili, the 
favorite of last season. Both failed completely this, and there we leave them. But what 
a splendid success we have to record in the production of Lucrezia Borgia. Everybody 
is astonished and delighted; and we may be allowed to take some credit for discernment 
respecting la Signorina Truffi. We declared her to possess the elements of a great artiste, 
and we did this in the face of the malicious criticisms of the friends of her rival Barili. 
Well, what is the result. La Truffi has taken the town by storm in the part of Borgia; 
her acting is incomparable, far superior to Grisi’s in the same role, and not inferior to the 
great French actress, Mile. George, who created the part. We are not inclined to trust 
our pen, which might run into extravagance, and we borrow the just and elegant criticism 
of our French contemporary, the “ Courier des Etats Unis,” written, we understand, by 
Baron de Trobriand, a young French nobleman, who married a lovely belle of New-York 
a few years since. “ What a Lucretia is that of la Traffi; what threatening fire in her 
look; what imperious will in her gesture ; what secret terror in her feigned affection. Of 
all the Lucretias we have ever seen, whether in drama, or opera, there is not one who 
like her has kept us suspended, and trembling under her terrible acting. Not one who 
has recalled to the stage, with such marvellous truth, that type, so great in its proportions, 
so sublime in its crimes, that we forget the wickedness to admire the grandeur of the cha- 
racter. Mlle. Truffi did not reveal herself in the Ernani, but in Lucretia she has sur- 
passed all we ever hoped, Nothing was wanting toher triumph. Her singing was admi- 
rable; her acting magnificent, and her beauty royal.” This is no more than strict justice, 
not one word of exaggeration. But Benedetti is deserving of equal praise ; his acting was 
affecting and imposing, and his singing left nothing to be desired. It was altogether the 
richest operatic treat ever given in New-York, and establishes the success of the Italian 
opera on these shores. In our last we predicted that Truffi would become an “ European 
celebrity,” and now we feel no hesitation in foretelling that she will leave the boards of 
the Astor Place Opera to tread the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, or that of la 
Salle Ventlasour at Paris. Let her persevere, and not lose her head by sudden renown, 
and she will yet make the old capitals of Europe ring with'her name. Jenny Lind has 
no more merit, but the advantage of two excellent friends in Meyerbeer and Lumley. La 
Truffi will make friends, too, for genius commands them, and then a glorious career will 
dawn upon her. 





Tue Park THEatRe—has relapsed into its former degradation, and becomes once more 
an arena for the display of horses and monkeys. This is simply the result of bad manage- 
ment which is overtaken by failares because incapable of providing against them. 





Tue Broapway Tueartre is following in the same track, and is without attraction 
because it is without a manager of talent to produce it. Why does not its spirited, but 
inefficient proprietor give it to some one who will make his property valuable. 
After securing his interests, he can have only one other object, to see the really beautiful 
structure he raised, prosper, and rise in fame. If he could by any chance find a person 
at all competent to guarantee such a desirable consummation, we think he must be want 
ing in common sagacity if he do not take it. 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


rea 


HORRIBLE STATE OF IRELAND—SHOCKING DETAILS OF PRIVATE LIFE IN FRANCE, &C. &C 


In the absence this month of any prominent topics of domestic interest, wherewith to 
gossip with our readers, we think it may be useful to draw their attention to subjects, 
which though of foreign origin, yet are of direct interest to us, bound as we are by our 
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political principles and national sympathies to watch over the condition, and alleviate, as 
far as in us lies, the misfortunes, civil or social, of other lands, and more especially those 
connected with us by ties, such as Ireland and France. In the one we have to depict 
the evil consequences of political misrule, and in the other to point to the infallible 
results of a vicious social system. 

To begin with Ireland, the last news from Europe brought the information that the 
English parliament had voted, by a majority of 296 to 19, a bill for the repression of the 
civil war which reigned in Ireland. This law of repression, now voted almost unani- 
mously, threw Sir Robert Peel, who first passed it, out of power only eighteen months 
ago. Such are the revulsions of politics. This is no less than the seventeenth law of the 
same kind passed during the short period of forty-five years, and all to no purpose. A 
member of the Parliament said on this occasion—* It is now thirty-three years since we 
have been at peace with all the world, save Ireland.” This is the best possible comment 
on the effects of the atrocious oppression of Ireland by their ruthless-minded conquerors. 
But facts speak more eloquently than dissertation, anf we shall add, to the honor of our read- 
ers, such thrilling and revolting details of Irish misery as to put history to the blush. In 
a late lawsuit which took place in the county of Cork, Ireland, it was established on proof 
that during the year of 1846 no less than 300 tenants perished on one estate of hunger and 
cold, and were all buried in one common ditch. Can any body wonder that a people re- 
duced to such extremities are driven by necessity to a state of civil war and barbarism. 

Sir Robert Peel in the course of the late discussion stated an extraordinary incident 
which had happened under his administration, and which paints in the most vivid colors 
the terrible state of Ireland and the disorder of the legislation which seeks to conduct her 
destinies. He stated, that a very rich Irishman on one occasion hired 15 assassins, that 
he placed in groups of five on three different roads to waylay an enemy who was to pass 
that way, and who was declared to be a respectable magistrate. He could not escape 
such a net, and he was killed. The assassins were paid each two guineas ($10) for the 
bloody job. The English government offered a reward of £1000 ($5000) for any one of 
the murderers, and as much for each one discovered. The murderers only were excluded 
from the reward offered for their denunciation. They were all informed against, and by 
whom do you suppose? why the very wretch who employed them to execute his ven- 
geance. Two of them were arrested and convicted. But not the least extraordinary 
thing was, that the informer, the real criminal, claimed his reward ($10,000) for the ar- 
rest of two of the assassins. He was safe from punishment as pardon had been vouchsafed 
to all concerned, save the actual murderers. He insisted on his recompense, and the g® 
vernment in virtue of its promise paid the amount to the monster who had first employed 
the assassins to murder the object of his hate, and afterwards gave them up to the laws 
and execution. Thus this rich gentleman got rid of his enemy, and made a profit of 
$10,000. If he could have had arrested the remaining thirteen assassins employed he 
would have pocketed $65,000 by this hideous speculation in murder. This is without pa- 
rallel in the annals of modern crime. After every scene of outrage and assassination com- 
mitted by the peasantry the guilty shoulder their muskets, and go home. No one 
pretends to see them, and the inquiries of justice are defeated by the reply, “ that they 
did not disturb themselves whenever they heard a gun fired.” Sir George Grey also 
gave during the debate, another sample how accomplices are found even in the bosom of 
a family. A Jandlord’s house was recently attacked by seven men with blackened faces ; 
two of the inmates flew to their guns, and fired them upon the intruders. They flashed 
in the pan, as the charge had been secretly taken out. A still more striking trait of this 
horrible state of things is seen in the co-operation of even young children, who are taught 
to play a prominent part in this fearful drama of “ Lynch Law.” Lately it was related 
that two landlords were driving along in a cabriolet on the high road. A little girl sud- 
denly appeared and got up behind on the vehicle then going up a hill. Just as the horse 
was breaking into a trot at the top, she cried out in a loud voice, “‘ Come along, my boys, 
now, quick, or you'll miss ‘’em.” Immediately three men presented themselves and 
fired on the unfortunate proprietors, one of whom was mortally wounded. Tie English 
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papers are filled with similar details. Another landlord writes that he is constantly threat- 
ened in anonymous letters with every variety of death, and that he is obliged to ke»p two 
policemen in his house, and never to leave it without their protection. Perhaps the best il- 
lustration of all that throws a grim light over these dreadful scenes of bloodshed is the singu- 
lar advertisement in a Dublin paper of the new overcoat which is warranted as proof against 
shot and ball. {This is the form of the advertisement. “The sad news of murders which 
desolate our couutry every day and the escape of the assassins, has suggested to the under- 
signed the idea of inventing an overcoat that shall be ball-proof, so as to serve as a com- 
plete protection against such attacks, &c. &c. And to remove all doubt of its efficiency 
the inventor declares his intention of exposing himself to a public proof by allowing him- 
self to be shot at from a carabine.” 

For the last six months the following list of crimes has been published. Murders 96 ; 
attempts to murder 126; robberies of arms 600. Lord Stanley who is a large Irish pro- 
prietor says he has not received a shilling of revenues from his Irish estates for the last six 
months. This brings the “ state of Ireland” directly home to the “ business and bosoms” 
of English landlords, and thus the English are reaping the bitter and bloody fruits of their 


infamous treatment for centuries past of unhappy Ireland. 





Fraxcr.—The shocking scenes and events which, during the last few months have 
filled all France, Europe and America with astonishment and grief, have one feature 


They are confined solely to the upper classes of society, 


that is altogether peculiar. 
What remedies 


which are thus proved to be in an unsound and dangerous condition. 
are best provided to “purge them to a pristine health” it is not our purpose now to 
dwell upon. Let us, like prudent physicians, examine carefully the symptoms of disease, 
then it will be time, and none too soon, to suggest vigorous treatment and stringent cures. 
The horrible assassination of his;wife by the Duke de Praslin rapidly followed the convic- 


tion fgr corruption and subornation of two Ex-Ministers of the Crown. Then came the 


painful intelligence of the suicide from disappointed ambition, apparently, of the French 
Now we have the arrest of the Count 


Ambassador at Naples, the Count of Bresson. 
Accused of in™ 


Mortier tor the attempt or his own life and those of his two children. 
sanity, he denies the charge, and in his defence he states the cause of his inexplicable con 
duct to be the abominable irregularities and scandalous behaviour of his wife, for whom 
he declares the most violent love, but from whom he had received every provocation that a 


husband could possibly suffer. His Lawyer in his defence read before the Court the 


following letter, from which we give copious extracts : 


“ Nov. 7, 1847.—When these lines shall have reached you, your son, your daughter, 
and myself shall have ceased to exist. Our premature end will have been the inevitable 
result of your machinations, and of your infamous conduct towards me since the birth of 
my daughter. You have driven me from your bed, inflicted on me the severest humilia- 
tions, and the most poignant for a man of honor to bear. I have borne all for the love and 
honor of my children. I have not loved you—I have adored you! Your request to re- 
main at Paris, your every wish and desire, have been gratified with as much eagerness 
as happiness. Nothing, however, could satisfy your intractable character. When, three 
years since, you were at Paris and I at Turin, convinced by four years experience that I 
was hateful to you, I offered you an bonest liberty (libberte honnet;) but that was not 
what suited you. I then told you in my letters every day, ‘If, as I think, you have a 
moral or physical aversion to me, be candid and confess it. I do not ask you on this 
subject to enter into minute explanations; merely answer me, yes or no. If your reply 
is in the affirmative, I offer you a friendly separation ; for the life we now lead does not 
suit either the one or the other; nor is it honorable to either of us. You refuse to share 
my bed—you refuse to bear children to me. Why, then, did you marry?’ I entreated 
you to return to your father, and I promised to leave you ourchildren. That was, surely, 
the greatest sacrifice that I could make. I proposed also to return you your fortune, and 
to make you an allowance of 20,000f. per annum, as long as I should remain employed, 
for the support and education of my children, as I would not they should be an expense 
to your father. You have persisted in preserving silence on the subject; and since my 
return to Paris, and have demanded an explanation, you replied: ‘ When you shall have 
driven me from your house it will be time enough for me to seek an asylum with my 
father.’ It is not an honest liberty that you wish—you wish a scandal; you seek to 
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attract public attention. I would not allow it. When you returned with me to Turia 

ou were mistress of my house, which did not prevent you continuing to humiliate me as 
a husband, and as a man before the public. You walked the streets alone in opposition 
to my representations and to the custom of the country in which I held an official situation. 
It was a humiliation for your husband—you wished to exasperate him, and to compel him 
to drive you from his house. 

“ When, three months since, contrary to my desires, and, perhaps to my duties, I was 
compelled to demand leave of absence to accompany you here, I had a presentiment of 
what would happen. At Ostend you were very severe and cruel towards me; you refused 
me the dressing case. I would not die so quick for you. The impatience and annoyance 
of being obliged through kindness to take care of myself, were imprinted on your counte- 
nance. You brought me those dispositions to my poor mother, whom you have covered 
with humiliations of all kinds. To avoid seeing her die of an attack oF abortety, I was 
obliged to force you to leave her house. In this I fulfilled your desires; for a letter, 
evidently written four hours before your departure and found iv your bed, announced to 
me your flight, and your abandonment of your children. This paper alone would have 
been sufficient to condemn you before a tribunal to anything I had wished; but I hate 
the eclats and scandal to which your destiny and the advice to which you have listened 
appear tocompel you. You are to-day triamphant—you have reduced me to despair. 
You have your full liberty; nothing shackles you. Husband and children are annihilated. 
That is what you wish—that is what you have sought for along time under the mask 
of humility and religion. You are now mistress of your fortune and of your time; you 
can amuse yourself, and you will have time to satisfy your lovers, because you choose 
them from that class of society who make themselves paid for the services they render. 
You have spoken in my family of the scene at Berne. You, consequently, obliged me to 
divulge a secret which I should otherwise have kept sacred. In our worst days I have 
never wished to make allusion to it.” 

[M. Baroche then discontinued the reading of the letter, which he said was not fit for 
the public ear. He, however, ina few words stated the purport of what he was com- 
pelled by a sense of decency to withhold. Count Mortier was ill at Berne; his wife 
coming to his bedside, told him that she was enciente, dating it from about three months. 
Her hasband exclaimed that it was impossible; he had then to support the reproaches of 
his father-in-law. Having afterwards learnt that his wife had been ill, he felt convinced 
that the fact of her having been enciente was correct, and that she had miscarried; he 
thus drew the conclusion that he had been dishonored. ‘This (said M. Baroche) was the 
eosnest of that part of the letter which he refrained from reading. He then resumed the 
reading of the letter : ]— 

“In this painful position I had but two things to adopt: to dishonor you and my chil- 
dren, or to keep silent. I resigned myself to it; I kept my shame within my own breast, 
and I forgave you. What has been the return made for my generosity? You have made 
me submit to a life which is worse than that of a galley slave. 

“If I have joined my dear and unfortunate children in my sad fate, it is because I want 
to withdraw my daughter from the shame and ignominy which you would reserve to her ; 
she would become the prey and victim of one of your lovers. You would place her in 
his bed, for your heart is corrupt enough for that.—As to your son, the poor child has 
such a precocity of intellect that he has fully understood the sorrowful condition of his 
parents, He comprehends all the shame which you will throw on him—he is afflicted 
at it, and bestows on me the most tender attentions. I prefer seeing those two angels of 
my creation in heaven, rather than they should be in your infamous hands. Your son 
would soon have covered you with his contempt and scorn, and would have called you 
to account for the premature death of his father, and for the shame which you had cast 
on him, 

“I give you notice that I send copies of this letter to several persons. I wish to tear 
the mask of hypocrisy from your face. Ina word, I wish to prevent you the power of 
showing your face in the open day, without my blood and that of your children appearing 
on it, I wish to affix the seal of ignominy on you. That is what you have wished to do 
to me and my children. My last thought will be one of execration and curses on you, as 
well as on your miserable father. Comte Mortier.” 


“ Sunday Morning, Nov. 7, 1847—P. S.—A few words more before I die. If your cha- 
racter had not been pitiless and proud, I should have demanded a last interview with you. 
I should, perhaps, have given you my hand and pardoned my shame and that of my un- 
fortunate children, But no, the wife who dees not fear to dishonor husband and children, 
to drag them before the tribunals, and to cover them and herself with mire, that woman 
is not accessible to any feeling of honor or delicacy. 1 have therefore renounced my in- 
tention, and stifle the instinct of my heart, which would have sought one last interview 
with you. I have not strength to add more. Adieu! 

“ Half-past Twelve—Rejoice !—my agony has endured since five o’clock this morning. 
I tremble before my poor children, whose existence I must shorten in order to remove my 
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daughter from your infamous hands. No—you shall never have them, in spite of your ad- 
visers.—The ignominious advice of your execrable father, whom you will one day curse, 
‘notwithstanding the memories which you have drawn up to cover me with infamy, with 
our children. Our blood shall be imprinted on your countenance, and then, wherever 
your effrontery and your assurance shall lead you, you will excite horror, and be repelled.” 


There is one fact sufficiently clear from the statement contained in the above letter that 
the gross immorality of his wife drove the unhappy Count to contemplate self-destruction, 
and the murder of his two children. It only remains to inquire whether this is an isolated 
case of individual delinquency t6 the most sacred ties, or whether infidelity to conjugal 
rights is not, on the contrary, an universal vice in France, whose results are proved to be 
as desolating and repulsive. But this is not the task we propose ourselves at present. 

Since writing the above we have read the suit for separation demanded by the Countess 
of Mortier, an@ we are seiisfied that the horrible letter we publish above is the monstrous 
fiction of a distempered brain. This unfortunate lady has been the victim of every species 
of brutal treatment by her infuriate husband, who must be mad, or worse than a brute. 
Jealousy is supposed to be the cause of his outrages ; and well has Shakspeare sang, 

“ Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” ; 

At the last accounts the court had decided that a medical committee should examine 
the mental condition of Count Mortier, and if he is not reported a madman, let him be 
branded as a monster. 


Canapa.—By the last accounts the elections in Canada are going against the English 
oligarchy, and the reform party seem likely from present appearances to obtain a com- 
plete triumph. The most remarkable event certainly of this political revolation is the 
probable re-election, in spite of his expressed desires, of the celebrated Joseph Papineau, 
who occupied the presidential chair of the legislature in 1836; and for whose head a re- 
ward of £1000 was offered by the English government on a charge of treason in 1837 ; 
and who was condemned to deaih without judgment in 1838 ; and who, finally, in 1848, 
is again called up to the summit of popular favor by the flow of events and that reaction 
in human progress which sooner or later is sure to recover the way it has lost. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Wasuixoton Steamer has followed in the wake of her predecessors and “ gone 
to Halifax” in her turn. It must be very mortifying to all parties concerned—the 
downright failure of this splendid vessel. How miserably she has disappointed the vast 
expectations formed of her speed and success. There is a reason for this, as for most 
things, if you can find it. We have our opinion on the matter, and here it is. Instead of 
taking sufficient and even excess of time te build her, the over-enterprizing parties who 
undertook it thought they could improvise a steam-ship of the largest class in a fourth of 
the time that the slow-poking John Bull couid fabricate one. And it was to run faster, 


‘dive deeper, and come out dryer” 


than any steamer ever did before. Well, the end of 
it is, that certain conclusions are now infallibly proved. Euclid could not make them clearer 
—Ist, That building steamers fast, won’t make ’em run fast—2nd, That horse-power is no 
match for water-power, when steam-engines and Atlantic waves come together. (How 
old Neptune must grin at this triumph over the “ Novelty Works.”)—3rd and last, That 
though a Yankee can beat all creation on land, and sea, and in less time too than it was 
ever done before; yet it is “‘ respectfully submitted,” that even he can’t do it in no time 
atall. We pause for areply. Mr. E. Mills has the floor. The reputation of the country 
must be redeemed. The name of “ Washmgton ” vindicated. 
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Tae Home Journat.—We like now and then to do a good-natured thing. It eases the 
conscience and relieves the stomach. We beg therefore to say to our readers scattered over 
the four quarters of the country, that if they knew what a loss they suffered every week 
in not perusing one of the best weeklies that ever came from the iron loins of the steam- 
press in this, or any other town, in this, or any other nation, they would first wrap them- 
selves in sackcloth at their misfortune, and next subscribe on the instant for the “‘Home 
Journal,” Morris & Willis, New-York. Imprimis, it is the best printed paper in the 
United States. The type is clear and legible; therefore the suspicion going round that all 
our Journals are in concert with “ Quack Optical Doctor®’ by using type that brings on 
opthalmia, does not lie at the door of the Home Journal. Next it is filled with the best selec- 
tions, foreign and domestic, of any paper in the country .We applaud especially the trans- 
lations from the French papers. The more we know of France, her institutions, her so- 
ciety and people the better, for it is the only nation in Europe to whom wegare bound by 


the dearest ties of sympathy. We owe them a huge debt of obligation dating from 1778. 


Last, if there was no other attraction in the “‘ Home Journal,” it is quite worth more than 
the subscription to read the charmingly expressed lucrubations of its accomplished editor, 
N. P. Willis. No writer is more known in the United States, therefore it is quite useless 
to praise him. But his famed talents never shone more conspicuously than in the brilliant 
pages of the *‘ Home Journal.” Read, admire, and pay up your subscriptions, we recom- 
mend to all dilettanti of newspaper literature who are willing to take our guarantee for 
We could say, and would say, and some day we 


the merits of this excellent Journal. 
This, how- 


shall say a great deal of Mr. Willis, his worth, his genius and romantic career. 
ever, we would like to do at our leisure, and not with printer’s boy standing at our elbow. 
To prove that our mention of the Home Journal is not conceived in the spirit of a puff we 
quote the following from the French paper in this city: “‘ Amongst others we point to Mr. 
Willis, that sparkling and picturesque talent, who scatters every week his powder of gold 
(gems of thought) over the pages of the ‘ Home Journal,’ who is as much sought after as 


an elegant man of the world as he is eagerly read as a finished writer.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tur Mippte Kixepom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, Education, Social 
Life, Arts, Religion, &c., of the Chinese Empire and its inhabitants, with a new Map 
of the Empire. By 8. Wells Williams. Wiley & Putnam, New-York and London. 

It is somewhat refreshing to turn from the dry and obscure recapitulations of Chinese 
history, and the various books of travel and of missionary labor in that country, with which 
the press has teemed for the last few years, and which are characterized by much preten- 
sion and high-wrought exaggeration—to the useful and entertaining work before us. Nu- 
merous writers on China have elaborately treated of its laws¢commerce, language, litera- 
ture, religion, and the leading characteristics of the people; but the majority have display- 
ed so little originality of research, that we begin to thirst for’more minute and accurate 
information both as regards these particular subjects, and many other fields of inquiry not 
hitherto unexplored. The only benefit which resulted from the efforts of these authors, 
if such they may be styled, was, that they put a new face on old materials, and for a time 
whetted the appetite for this class of books. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
and read, however, with respect to China, an] no country occupies a larger share of atten- 
tion, a vast amount of ignorance prevails which it will be the duty and glory of future 


writers and travellers to dissipate. 
Decidedly among the best, most authentic and comprehensive works upon China is that 


of Mr. Williams, published by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. It appears that Mr. Williams 
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resided some twelve yearsatC anton, in the capacity of printer to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and as such e njoyed eminent advantage in becoming acquainted with ev erything 
that relates to that strange nation. With the great abilities and research he displays, he 
used to the best avantage apparently the facilities thrown in his w: iy by the politic al 
changes in respect to that country, and to the results of long experie - e and ve ry extend- 
ed personal character, he adds all that great research and a matured judgment has selected 
as valuable from other mites. In relation to the name of the book he informs us—“I 
have called it the Middle Kingdom, chiefly from that being the meaning of the most com- 
mon name for the country among the people themselves ; and also from the Chinese hold- 
ing a middle place between civilization and barbarism. China being the most civilized 
Pagan nation in her institutions and literature now existing.”’ 

It has been truly remarked, that the impressions of any tourist in a foreign land, when 
faithfully recorded, must prove interesting; how much more so, then, must be those of an 
intelligent person like the author of this work, and with regard to a country which 
presents so many ‘ new facts” to the eyes of the European or American man of science. 
The independent observations of a conscientious traveller of this calibre, who describes 
just what he sees, without “extenuation,” or setting down aught in “ malice,” possess a 
high value, being far better calculated, than is generally supposed, to increase our sphere 
of knowledge, and give us true ideas of whatever portion of the globe may be the subject 
of study or investigation. When it is considered that the most trifling circumstances may 
often afford the strongest indications of character ; that the slightest incidents may serve to 
illustrate striking features in the political and social re lations of our entire peop “le, and that 
practical experience is the only touchstone to truth, these volumes seems to enhance iu 

value and importance. We have these volumes in hand for extended review in our next 
number. 


Don Quixote De la Mancha, translated from the Spanish of Miguel De Cervantes Saave- 
dra. By Charles Jarvis, Esq., carefully revised and corrected : with numeroas illustra- 
tions. By Tony Johannot. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This world renowned romance, one of the finest efforts of human wit, is by far too well 
known and appreciated in all languages to require a special notice, other than in relation 
to the style and execution of the new edition. There has been many English translations 
of the work, but by common consent that of Jarvis stands foremost. It preserves, as far 
as it is possible in rendering into another language, the pungency of ane xquisite wit, which 
in many respects depended upon Spanish peculiarities. In the translation of Jarvis these 
have been conveyed with wonderful precision. The present edition has also a copious 
life of the author, everyway necessary to the understanding of the allusions which abounds 
in the course of the “true history,” and the life of the anthor, from the wonderful vicis- 
situdes it presents, is of itself exceedingly interesting. It is by Mr. Viardot, who enjoyed 
une xampled facilities for rendering this great service to letters and humanity. The illus- 
tratiuns of the work are numerous and highly satisfactory. The whole forming one of the 
most satisfac tory editions of a work of which we presume no one is ever without a acopy. It 
does great credit to the publishers, Messrs. Lea & Bianchard. 


Tue Lesson or Lirz anp oTHER Poems. By George H. Baker. Appleton, Philadelphia, 


1848. 


We have perused with much satisfaction this volume of poems by Mr: Baker. It is 
always a subject of congratulation, that in these days of utilitarianism, of matters of fact, of 
speculation—this age, which can be well described as the age of dollarism, that ‘hrough 
and above the hum of factories, and the noise of trade paramount to the anxieties of com- 
merce, and unfettered by the chains of dire necessity, the intellectual, literary min! shows 
forth the fruits of its retired musings. We hail with pleasure, akin to that which recog- 
nizes a dear friend among a crowd of strangers, the unexpected appearance of efforts of 
the educated mind in prose and poetry. Not that such efforts are either rare or distant 
far apart, but only that their coming from whence they may, is always a matter of sincere 
delight. 

ir. Baker’s volume has produced in our mind these feelings. The author evinces much 
and severe reading; study, neither supe rficial nor unprofited by, and a taste refined by 
constant washings in the stream of rich, pure poetry. For his first essay, he shows much 
mental power, and when trained to the severe encounter of the poet’s ps ath to fame, will 
surely gain its true reward. 

“ The prelude” to these poems is beautiful, and contain some happy thoughts dressed in 
the covering of poetic taste. 

“The Lesson of Life’ we regard as the best of Mr. Baker’s produc tions, and worthy of 
a place among the gems of American authors, “ The Calendar” ranks next in merit, ‘and 
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among the “ fugitive pieces,” there are several of much poetic power, of which the “ Moun- 
tain Oak” claims the first place. 

The author requires study, more study, more self-communion. He possesses the power 
and the taste, and if cultivated, they will risk comparison yet with far loftier names. 





Prose Writers or Germany. By Frederick H. Hedge. Illustrated with Portraits. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


The philosophy of Germany has been productive of the greatest results upon the politi- 
cal and social condition of the Christian world. In the matter of philosophical principles, 
Germany stands pre-eminent among nations. What Martin Luther, in the middle of the 
15th century, did for the German mind, he did also in degree for the human race. There 
had been writers of eminence before his day, but it was reserved for him to break the 
thraldom in which the human mind had been held, and allow, henceforth, mankind to 
think for themselves. He did much for freedom of thought in general, and also for the 
German language, in which those thoughts were to be conveyed. The literatare of Ger- 
many can, however, be scarcely said to have commenced until the 18th century, when 
Gottsched published his Critical System of Poetry and hisGerman Grammar. Since his time, 
Germany has been rich in prose writers, whose biographies, with extracts from their 
writings, are compiled in the noble royal octavo volume before ns. The author does not 
pretend to have given a complete account of the “ prose writers of Germany,” but only 
to have grouped the “classics,” in the stricter sense, with admirable mezzotint engravings 
of the most eminent. As he notifies us in his preface, many will miss favorites from the 
pages, among whom we will mention for our part Amin and Bretano; but all will be sat- 
isfied with the most complete account of German authors yet given to the public; and the 
influence of German literature upon our own is daily becoming more marked. Among the 
most interesting of the biographies, is that of the illustrious Hebrew, Moses Mendelssohn, 
a translation of whose “ Phedon” we haye now in course of publication in this Review. 
It is a work which, more than anything else what he wrote, contributed to the fame of 
Mendelssohn. It has been translated with effect into all languages, and is popular in all. 
From the increasing taste for German writers and writings among us, the work before us 
must be most acceptable to the general reader. It forms one of a series of similar works, 
as the “ Prose Writers of America,” “Poets and Poetry of the Ancients,” &c., recently 
given to the reading public by the enterprising publishers, Messrs. Carey & Hart, of Pli- 
ladelphia. 
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An interesting and highly valuable work is now being prepared by Dr. Lieber of 
Columbia College, South Carolina, so well known as an able author in the literary and 
scientific world. Dr. Lieber is preparing a Concordance of the Constitution of the several 


States of the American Union, together witha digest of all the organic laws of these respective 
commonwealths. It is to be upon the plan of Joseph’s Concordance of the Civil Codes. Dr. 
Lieber is admirably qualified for a task requiring so much industry, research, and power 
of condensation. We have no doubt, from the nature of ‘the subject and the character 
of the author, that a most valuable addition will be made to the library of every student— 
men whose minds are led to inquire what are the ingredients in the political structure of 
a federal union of free republics, which has advanced by the moral power of those en- 
lightened principles of democracy, to a position before unknown in the history of any of 


the nations of the earth. 
















